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EIGHT DAYS, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE TOUCHSTONE OF PERIL.’ 


I will a round unvarnished tale deliver.— Othello. 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘4 HUNTING MORNING.’ 


THE roar of the morning gun has rolled up to the city and passed 
over the nearer cantonment. Two English lads are lying asleep 
in the open air, side by side, on a couple of bedsteads placed on 
a raised circular masonry platform which stands in the centre 
of a little circular garden in front of a small bungalow situated 
at the eastern or city-ward edge of the cantonment. These 
masonry platforms, raised a few feet above the ground so as to be 
above its dust and heat and above the reach of reptiles, were very 
common adjuncts of bungalows in those days ; they were built, not 
only for the purpose of sleeping out on at night, but of sitting out 
on in the cool of the evening—a form of enjoyment much in favour 
at a time when people did not dine late and badminton and 
lawn-tennis were unknown. Most delightful is that sleeping out 
in the open air, beneath the open vault of heaven, across which 
the stars and planets are making their grand procession. The 
boom of the morning gun has passed over the house and rolled 
away over the valley of the Jumna, thinned over the vast stretch 
of arid fallow beyond; the morning light is increasing fast, but 
still the two lads lie locked in sleep. 

- A horseman enters the little compound, and riding into the 
garden and up to the platform shouts out : 
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‘ What, you young scoundrels! not up yet-——’ 

‘Is that you, Colonel?’ cries a sleep-smothered boyish voice 
from the nearest bedstead. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘On your way home, sir?’ 

‘On my way home!’ 

‘From a midnight carousal—from some scene of revelry ' 

‘Come, none of your nonsense. You know it is morning, and 
not night. You promised to be ready by gun-fire.’ 

The young lad, clad in the now well-known Anglo-Indian 
night garb, rises up in the bed, and throwing off the sheet, his 
only covering, and kicking off the terrier who has shared it with 
him, hurls a pillow at his brother sleeper with the cry: ‘Get up, 
Loo, you lazy beast!’ The other replies with a smothered groan, 
a groan so monstrously deep as to be evidently of an artificial 
character. Then still in the same deep voice he chants: ‘ You 
have waked me too soon, I must slumber again !’ 

‘Tis the voice of the sleeper, I heard him complain,’ sings out 
the other lad, turning his face towards the horseman and moving 
his hand towards his still prone companion. 

‘I will give you five minutes and no more to get dressed in,’ 
says the horseman. 

‘Uprouse ye then, my merry, merry men!’ sings the first lad, 
as he springs out of his bed on one side. 

‘For ’tis our hunting day!’ sings the second as he jumps out of 
his bed on the other. 

‘Ho! Boodhun! Ho!’ shouts one. 

‘Ho! Matadeen!’ shouts the other. 

‘Where is my sooty slave?’ 

‘ Where is my prince of darkness?’ 

Messrs. Walton and Hill are the junior ensigns in the 66th N.I. 
The former is known as Tommy, his name being Thomas, or more 
commonly, from his smooth and chubby countenance, as the Babe ; 
while the pretty girlish face of Louis Hill has procured for him the 
name of Louisa, shortened to Loo. The two boys are overflowing 
with youth and silliness—the undesirable combination of an old 
head on young shoulders does not exist in their case. They aré 
full of fun, and frolic, and foolishness. The dusky valets for 
whom they have shouted, and who are now busy helping them to 
dress, are the subjects of many a jest and joke; but neither of 
them has ever received a painful or degrading kick or blow or 
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buffet from ‘master.’ ‘It would be cowardly to hit a fellow who 
cannot hit you back again,’ say both the lads. They are 
both as gamesome as colts, but there is nothing low, or mean, or 
vicious, or dishonest about them. 

Shall they not rejoice in their youth? Are they not lords of 
themselves? Are they not as lords in the land? Have they not 
a bamboo cart between them? Have they not bull-dogs, terriers, 
guns? Has not each of them a pony of his own, and another 
between the two? Have they not a house of their own and many 
servants? Are they not in the Military Service of the 
Honourable the East India Company—well placed, made men for 
life? Do they not wear a sword? 

They are soon dressed. They are soon hastily swallowing the 
tea which another of their servants, the Khidmutgar, has brought 
them, together with some buttered toast. 

‘Take something to eat,’ says the horseman, good naturedly. 
‘I will give you an extra five minutes for that. It is not good to 
be out in the sun on an empty stomach.’ 

‘We have already provided against that contingency, sir,’ says 
Tommy Walton. 

‘Have you? How?’ 

‘ We took something to eat a little while ago.’ 

‘Something to eat! A little while ago!’ 

‘Yes, and something todrink, too. We had some grilled bones—’ 

‘Grilled bones!’ 

‘ And baked potatoes——’ 

‘ Baked potatoes!’ 

‘ With a little beer.’ 

‘Beer !” 

‘I took anchovy toast,’ says Master Hill—reflectively. 

‘Anchovy toast! Grilled bones! Beer!’ cries the horse- 
man. ‘When?’ 

‘ At two o’clock,’ says Loo Hill. 

‘ Half-past by the clock,’ says his companion. 

‘Two it was—Thomas, thou son of Didymus,’ rejoins his friend. 

‘Where?’ asks the man on horseback. 

‘At the Mess.’ 

‘Oh, I see! you were having.a little supper.’ 

Two dapper syces or grooms have brought up a couple of ponies. 
We do not speak from any personal knowledge, but still we are 
perfectly sure that the visits of His Grace the Duke of West- 
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minster to the stable of Bend Or were not more frequent, or more 
productive of pride and pleasure and satisfaction, than were the 
visits of Tommy Walton and Loo Hill to the stables of these two 
animals. 

The three horsemen have soon reached the road which runs along 
the top of the Ridge, and as Colonel Grey—he has a small and slight 
but well-knit figure, and a bright, clever, handsome face, broad-fore- 
headed, blue-eyed, aquiline-nosed, broad-chinned, with a sweeping 
moustache curling up at the ends and yeilow-coloured, of which 
same colour is his hair—gives the reins there to his splendid Arab 
horse, a dark bay with black points, they have soon passed over 
it. This road ends in another which leads out from the Ajmere 
gate of the city. This they follow, not citywards, but the other 
way, countrywards, until they come to a high brick wall running 
along its edge. They pass in at a high gateway, by which stands a 
sentry. The grounds they have entered on exhibit a combination 
of park and garden, and, as the Babe remarks to Loo Hill, recall to 
mind ‘the Zoo ;’ for under these lofty wild cotton-trees stands a 
zebra, and under these tamarind-trees is chained a rhinoceros; in 
this strong wooden cage a magnificent Bengal tiger is pacing to and 
fro; they pass by a little tank in which strange water-fowl are 
floating or wading; here is an aviary, there a monkey-house ; 
beneath these mango-trees is tethered a twelve-tined stag; here 
is a black bear, with his pit and his pole ; they pass by an enclo- 
sure in which stand some spotted deer; and in this paddock 
paces about that huge strange animal, the English dray-horse. 
The road they are on, after winding round a large circular flower- 
garden, enclosed by a thick laurel hedge, leads up to the fine, 
tall-columned portico in front of the mansion, which, though only 
one-storied, well deserves for its size and stateliness the name of 
‘mahal’ or ‘ palace,’ by which it is commonly known. But Colonel 
Grey leaves it and enters on a smaller side road which runs 
towards a bungalow situated in a separate corner of the grounds. 

The Rajah Gunput Rao, to whom this palace belongs, is remark- 
able for his friendly relations with the English; he is very fond 
of their society, has almost daily intercourse with them ; he plays 
cards and billiards with them; has coursing matches and cock- 
fights with them; goes to their entertainments and gives them 
entertainments in return; he often has them to live with him, 
but not under his own immediate roof—differences of manners 
and customs, and personal habits and personal requirements, 
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social and religious prejudices, forbid that. He has had this sepa- 
rate bungalow built and furnished for their special use and 
accommodation ; here they may eat and drink and sleep in their 
own elaborate and uncomfortable, and in many respects to him 
horrible, fashion. ‘’Tis our hunting day!’ had sung one of the 
light-hearted lads, and they find the hunting-party assembled in 
front of this bungalow—three or four of their brother officers on 
horseback; natives on foot carrying rifles and guns; shikarees, 
or huntsmen, with hounds in leash; falconers with hawk on wrist ; 
led horses. 

The stout man who is looking at the hawks and talking to the 
falconers is the Rajah Gunput Rao. He is a big, stout, jovial- 
looking man, an eastern counterpart in face and figure of the ‘ Re 
galantuomo,’ the late Victor Emmanuel of Italy. His short beard 
is divided in the middle and brushed upwards on either side ; his 
moustache is brushed upwards ; and his nose, as would be expected 
from the resemblance indicated above, has a strong upward 
turn too. In his dress you observe that intermingling of the East 
and West, which is so curious and interesting to watch in India. 
Of course he wears a turban; so much significance is attached 
to the head-gear that that is the last to be changed. He also 
wears an oriental short jacket and bas a cummerbund round his 
waist ; in one ear he carries a large circlet of goldwire, on which 
is strung one single pearl of great size, and he has a gold torque 
round his neck. But he also wears a pair of English-fashioned 
corduroy breeches and gaiters, and English-fashioned boots. He 
advances towards the new-comers with a light, springy gait, remark- 
able in a man of his size. He and Colonel Grey exchange most 
cordial greetings; they are great friends. 

‘I am afraid I am a little late,’ says the Colonel, in the Hindu- 
stanee he speaks so well—the Rajah does not speak English. ‘ It 
was these baba logue (children) who delayed me,’ pointing to the 
two young ensigns. 

‘They are indeed baba logue, buchas’ (young ’uns), says the 
stout man, smiling. ‘ We will now start at once.’ 

He mounts a magnificent horse, whose condition and 
appointments also display the influence of Western ideas; a horse 
which has not been fattened up so as to resemble a beer-barrel, 
whose mane and tail are not plaited or his legs coloured ; who 
does not carry a padded saddle with rope reins and a broad 
standing martingale of cloth; who has his ribs just showing, with 
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a coat like satin, and who bears an English hunting-saddle. The 
Rajah sits him well. "When the cavalcade reaches the gateway it is 
joined by a light bamboo cart, drawn by a small pair of bullocks. 
On this sits, chained and hooded, the hunting leopard, to witness 
whose performances is one of the chief objects of their coming 
together this morning. . 

They proceed along the Ajmere road for about a mile, until 
they arrive at the edge of the huge barren plain extending over 
many a mile, which is to be the scene of the sport, if they are 
fortunate enough to get any. They are to be so fortunate; the 
Rajah scans the plain through a pair of English binoculars, and 
immediately announces that there is a large herd of antelope 
upon it, not very far off. They all dismount; only the Rajah 
and his English guests and the cart with the leopard and its 
attendants move forward on to the plain; the grooms and horses 
and dogs, and falconers, and all the other attendants are left in 
the shelter and concealment of the magnificent avenue of trees 
by the side of the road. Now they have come in sight of the 
herd of antelopes. It isa large one. As usual, the females with 
their young keep together in a close mass; the young bucks form 
small separate herds, and the old ‘ black’ bucks move about by 
themselves in solitary grandeur. Two of these, whose tall, spirated 
horns and jet-black sides are indicative of their age and of the 
strength and wariness which have enabled them to keep the horns 
on their heads so long, are engaged in a fierce combat—perhaps 
for the possession of a lovely young fawn, perhaps for the posses- 
sion of a bit of green herbage, just now rare—and the quick, sharp 
strokes of their horns resound over the plains like the clatter of 
single-sticks. But at sight of the cart, perhaps at smell of its 
occupant, they disengage, and with a bound or two into the air 
rush swiftly away. 

The Rajah now mancuvres the cart, which he directs him- 
self, so as to get it near to a fine young buck feeding by him- 
self onthe plain. He makes all the natives move on the side 
of the cart towards the animal, while all the Englishmen, who 
are more likely to startle him, walk on the other. He does 
not, of course, direct the cart straight at the buck, but edges up 
to him gradually, making him believe that the cart is moving 
towards another point of the plain. The young buck is feeding 
eagerly; he has come to a little cup in the plain in which the 
herbage is soft and succulent; he is perhaps apprehensive that a 
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bigger buck may come and drive him away—he must make the 
most of his opportunity. The Rajah gives a signal. The cart is 
stopped, the hood is whipped off the leopard’s head, the quick- 
eyed beast has caught sight of the quarry and leaped noiselessly 
to the ground, and begins to move towards the antelope with soft, 
soundless footfall. Now is the moment of excitement. Will he 
get near enough to make his rush? His gleaming eyes are fixed 
intently on the feeding antelope; he moves with long, slow, 
silent footsteps, his tail straight out and slightly raised, the mane 
or ruff of hair, which procured for his tribe the name of Leo, erect 
and bristling. The cart had been stopped about one hundred and 
fifty yards from the antelope. The leopard has got over a third 
of that distance before the antelope has become aware of his pre- 
sence. The young buck starts, he moves away a little. The 
leopard begins to trot, then to canter—both soundless. The 
antelope now darts away at fullest speed, and the leopard makes 
his rush, flies after him with inconceivable rapidity. The speed 
of both is now indeed, by actual timing, greater than that of any 
other four-footed animals on the face of the earth—greater than 
that of horse or greyhound. The leopard has reached, has struck ; 
they are both on the ground together. 

The Rajah and the others rush forward. The swift-footed, 
excited English lads are the first to reach the struggling pair ; 
but they start back, absolutely appalled, from the ferocious 
gleam in the leopard’s eyes that greets their near approach. 
The deer, a fine strong young animal, is still full of life and 
strength, but he is so paralysed by fear, that deadliest of the 
emotions, that he lies quite still while the leopard is pressing 
him to the ground—mark the flaccid relaxation of the body 
of the one animal, the fierce straining of every limb of the 
other—and driving his long sharp fangs deeper into his throat. 
But now the leopard’s keepers have come up. They cut the 
antelope’s throat and receive the jetting stream in the large 
wooden ladle the leopard is usually fed from, and then hold the 
warm fluid under the leopard’s nose, so that the reek of it rises 
up into his brain; he relaxes his deadly grip, lets go, and 
begins to lap eagerly at the warm, rich fluid still glowing with 
life. While so engaged the hood is once more drawn over his 
head and the collar put round his neck. The antelope is 
dismembered. The limb first cut off is held close to the 
bowl, which the leopard has no sooner emptied and licked quite 
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dry than he seizes on the meat with a vice-like grip; the two 
men holding the two chains attached to the collar pull them taut, 
so that the leopard can only move backward and forward ; the man 
holding the joint of venison by the bone, draws the growling, 
purring beast gently to the cart and then lets it go; the leopard 
leaps on to the cart, the chains are secured, and he is left to 
devour his lump of flesh. 

The horses are again mounted, for the next sport to be indulged 
in is that of hawking. The falconers, men of great importance 
at the courts of Eastern princes, as they were once at the courts of 
Western monarchs too, now come forward. Each of them carries 
on his wrist a hooded peregrine, the noblest of the tribe; the 
chief falconer carries the falcon, the female bird, while his assist- 
ant carries the smaller, the less strong, the less fierce male bird, 
the tiercel. The latter is thrown at the small birds they find 
on the plain, and affords many an amusing if not very long or 
very exciting gallop. Walton and Hill enjoy the sport which 
they are engaged in for the first time immensely. When the 
birds skim along the surface of the ground it resembles that of 
coursing. This goes on for some time; but no opportunity has 
been afforded for the nobler kind of sport attendant on the flying 
of the falcon, and the Rajah is getting impatient. He is very 
proud of his falcon, and wishes to display its performances. But 
at length the wished-for quarry presents itself. They sight a 
large black-backed crane standing quite still, with its head buried 
in its shoulders, and looking in this attitude very much like aman 
in a long-tailed coat. The chief falconer unhoods the falcon and 
sets her free. She sights the crane and darts towards it. The 
crane, too, has sighted the coming foe, but with its heavy body it 
takes it some time to launch itself into the air; first it has torun, 
and then half run, half fly for some distance, before it can gain 
the impetus needed to do so. In the meanwhile the falcon is 
rushing toward it through the air, the horsemen along the surface 
of the earth. But no sooner has the crane himself quitted the 
earth than he proceeds to try and place himself at once as high 
above it as he can. He plies his broad pinions and goes rising in 
circles higher and higher into the air. And the falcon goes soaring 
up after him. It is a pretty sight. And now the sport no 
more resembles that of coursing. You can no longer ride with 
your eyes scanning the ground as well as the birds. Now is 
the time of danger and excitement. You must ride with your 
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eyes fixed high up in the air, blindly, trusting only to your 
horse. Down come Tommy Walton and his pony; the Babe is 
much bruised and shaken, the surface of the plain being as hard 
as a prison-yard or brick-field. But he is up and off again in an 
instant ; nothing short of a broken neck would have prevented 
him from mounting again. And still the birds are striving to 
outsoar one another. At length the peregrine has gained the 
ascendant, the point of advantage, and drops like a thunderbolt 
on the big, awkward bird beneath; she is almost on the top of 
the crane; it seems as if she must strike it and bring it to the 
ground; but, impelled by the imminence of the peril, worked on 
by the strong instinct of self-preservation, the crane performs a 
most extraordinary movement; he doubles up his wings and legs 
and neck and makes a turn in the air; the falcon has missed its 
aim, lost its chance, its advantage, for, unable to stop itself, 
having fallen like a stone, it continues to descend fathoms deep 
towards the earth. The potent force of gravity is no longer an 
ally but an enemy, no longer with it but against it. The crane 
pursues his onward way with renewed vigour, plying his big 
wings hard to make the most of his advantage. But the falcon is 
a princely one; she rallies splendidly; she regains her position 
by a quick upward shoot, and soon begins to recover the distance 
she has lost. And now both birds are doing their best, and the 
horsemen have to do their best, too, to keep them in view. 

‘ Tally-ho!’ shrieks the Babe. 

* Yoicks! yoicks!’ yells Leo Hill. 

How their heels are working at their ponies’ sides! They are 
wild with excitement. So furious and fearless is the riding of 
both of them that they by no means occupy a rearmost rank 
among the rushing horsemen. Once it had seemed as if the 
birds must get out of sight even of the Rajah and Colonel Grey, 
who, racing one another, are well ahead of the others. But now 
the flight of the birds gets slower. The falcon has regained the 
superior position, the upper place, and is now floating over the 
crane and making short dashes at it whenever its defensive, up- 
turned bill is for a moment diverted. Floating feathers indicate 
a successful hit, and each dash makes the crane descend a few 
yards from its lofty course. At last the crane begins to make for 
the earth in a long descending line. The birds are then lost to 
view of all. They have been marked down. But when the 
horsemen arrive at the spot where they fell they cannot see them 
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or find them. They had evidently descended in a narrow belt of 
jungle bordering a little drainage line which pursued its devious 
course across the plain; the crane had evidently made for the 
shelter of the jungle. ‘I saw them fall behind this tree,’ says 
Colonel Grey, ‘and I rode straight for it.’ But the men on foot 
have come up too, and still the search—even the eager search of 
Tommy Walton and Leo Hill—has not proved successful. <A 
jackal or fox may go to earth, but the birds must be above ground. 

‘She must be found,’ says the Rajah. The falcon has cost 
him a great deal of money, but that is not what he is thinking of: 
it will be so difficult to get another one like her; she is a bird of 
such rare strength and spirit and training. And so a more strict 
and systematic search is entered upon. ‘Here they are!’ at 
length cries one of the faleconers in a joyful voice. They all crowd 
to the spot. There, down in the narrow drainage channel, is the 
crane leaning against one of its sides, dead beat, while the falcon 
is hopping around it, and making feeble, vicious clutches at it, 
which the crane is feebly warding off. Neither seems capable of 
flying another yard. The falconers jump down and seize the crane, 
and are about to wring its neck, when the Rajah cries out: 

‘No, do not kill it. Carry it up to the palace. Let it be 
kept as a memorial of this splendid run.’ 

The falcon too has been secured. The run has brought them 
back to the Ajmere road. It has been a long and fast one: men 
and horses are bathed in sweat; the clothes of the riders are in 
fact as thoroughly drenched as if they had been caught in a heavy 
shower. It isa morning in May. The sun is getting overhead. 
The sweet coolness of the morning has passed away; the hot 
discord of the day is about to begin. They have not made any 
use of the guns and rifles they have brought out; but they can 
enjoy that kind of sport any day. They determine to take ad- 
vantage of the road, and return home in the as yet cool shade of 
the umbrageous avenues which border it on both sides. 


CHAPTER VII. 


AN UNPLEASANT QUESTION. 


THE Rajah Gunput Rao is in high good humour as he and Colonel 
Grey ride in the cool shade side by side and talk over the in- 
cidents of the run. The talk about that has ended, but the look 
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of joy and satisfaction still lingers on the Rajah’s face. He is 
lounging easily in his saddle. His horse is a splendid walker. 
The Rajah’s intercourse with the English has been greatly pro- 
moted by his love of horses; he himself, notwithstanding his 
bulk, is an excellent horseman. It is an inherited accomplish- 
ment, he being a Mahratta by birth. He is a great patron of the 
turf; has himself an excellent stable. He recalls how in that 
splendid run he had held his own against Colonel Grey, notwith- 
standing the great difference of weight between them ; and hence 
the continuance of the look of satisfaction on his face. But a 
swift and sudden and curious change comes over it, when Colonel 
Grey breaks the silence by asking: ‘Rajah Sahib! what did the 
Nana Sahib go to Lucknow for the other day?’ 

The face loses the frank, open expression, and becomes secret 
and close. There is on it a sudden cunning, crafty look, which 
descends on it like a veil, like a thing from without—it does not 
seem natural and innate. There is a professional, a tribal, and a 
national, as well as an individual look. The open, good-humoured 
look on the Rajah’s face is his own individual one; this cunning, 
crafty look the tribal one. Those were the two main character- 
istics of the Mahratta race. Its power had first risen by their 
exercise; they had always characterised, not only their dealings 
in peace, but also their operations in war. Gunput Rao is a 
cousin of that Dhondoo Punt, more commonly known as the Nana 
Sahib, whose name is destined to stand out in letters of blood in 
the annals of the coming year. 

‘Oh!’ says the Rajah, ‘merely on a pleasure trip—to amuse 
himself.’ 

‘He went to Calpee, and then he came here on a visit to you, 
when I had the pleasure of making his acquaintance,’ says Colonel 
Grey, as he lights a cigar, ‘and now he has gone to Lucknow. I 
do not suppose he has made so many journeys in his life before.’ 

‘Since his uncle’s death he is master of his own movements,’ 
says the Rajah quickly. ‘He has greater command of money. 
He goes about to amuse himself—to see new places.’ 

‘I can understand his going to Lucknow or coming here to 
amuse himself. But to go to Calpee!’ 

Calpee was an out-of-the-way place, a decayed old town. 

The Rajah’s face is still more ruffled. He does not like this 
questioning, more especially at the present time. We have to 
explain the reasons for this. 
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In the course of the eighteenth century the Mahrattas had 
become the leading Hindu power in India, and on the decay of 
the Mogul Empire it seemed as if they were about to re-establish 
the ancient Hindu sovereignty in the land. It was with the 
Mahrattas, and not with the Mahomedans, that we fought for 
supremacy. Their power had been founded by the cruel and 
crafty Sivaji, but had begun to decline in the hands of his feeble 
descendants, when it was reinvigorated and placed on a more 
lasting basis by the genius of a servant of the State, who rose to 
be Peishwa, or Prime Minister. The power of the Peishwas con- 
tinued to increase, that of Sivaji’s descendants, the princes of 
Sattarah, to decline. Other great leaders (and marauders) arose. 
They carved out kingdoms for themselves and extended the 
Mahratta confederacy; but the Peishwa still continued to be 
recognised as the head of the commonwealth, as the centre of 
national unity. In the year 1818 the Peishwa, Bajee Rao, was 
defeated by the English, and surrendered to them. He was 
deprived of his throne and kingdom, but he was allowed a pension, 
and within the limits of the small estate assigned to him at 
Bithoor, near Cawnpore, he was allowed to exercise sovereign 
rights; he was also allowed to retain his title. Many held that 
he was treated with excessive and foolish liberality. An Eastern 
conqueror would have slain him and all belonging to him, thus 
preventing all future complications: ‘stone dead hath no fellow.’ 
Bajee Rao lived to see the English, with whom he had struggled 
on no unequal terms for the sovereignty of India, extend their 
power completely over the whole of the great peninsula. He did 
not die until the year 1851, only six years before the present 
time. He died childless, but he had adopted Dhondoo Punt, his 
nephew, known therefore as the Nana Sahib, as his son, and had 
besought the English Government to let this adoption make 
Dhondoo Punt heir to his title and pension, as well as to his 
private estate. In his will he had named Dhondoo Punt ‘sole 
master of the throne and the dominions of the Peishwa.’ The 
East India Company, however, declined to continue to the Nana 
Sahib the title or the pensions, though it allowed him to retain 
the rent-free estate near Cawnpore. The Nana Sahib contended 
‘that though the pension was a poor equivalent for the revenues 
of a kingdom, yet it was in common equity payable so long as 
those revenues were retained;’ that to withhold the title and 
pension was to invalidate the act of adoption, and thereby ‘abro- 
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gate the Hindoo sacred code and interdict the practice of the 
Hindoo religion ;’ but he pleaded and contended in vain. 

Two years before that time the principality of Sattarah, ruled 
over by the descendants of Sivaji, whose princes therefore formed 
the ‘royal house’ of the Mahrattas, had been annexed by the 
British, on the death of the Rajah without ‘male heirs of the 
body ;’ three years after it the principality of Nagpore was annexed 
for a similar reason, ‘ by right of lapse.’ Within five years three of 
the great Mahratta houses had been extinguished by the English. 
The small principality of Jhansi, to whose chiefs we had ourselves 
given an independent status, had also during the same period 
been absorbed into the Company’s dominions for a similar reason— 
failure of heirs of the body. The Ranee of Jhansi, only twenty- 
two years of age, but a woman of strong, fierce character, who 
subsequently fell fighting against us in the field, protested vehe- 
mently against this annexation as a most unjust and arbitrary 
measure. Now the Ranee of Jhansi and the Nana Sahib, and 
the Rajah Gunput Rao, who has just shown his English friends so 
excellent a morning’s sport, were nearly connected ; and Calpee 
lies midway between Cawnpore and Jhansi, and Gunput Rao 
knows well enough why the Nana Sahib had gone there. And so 
Colonel Grey’s persistent questioning on that point disturbed 
him, more especially at this time—more especially to-day. More 
especially now, when the increasing spirit of mutiny in the Sepoy 
army held out a hope of being able to overturn the English 
power to the many desirous of doing so; to the Mahomedans 
desirous of restoring their supremacy, political and religious; to 
the Brahmins, fearing the loss of their ancient power; to the 
representative of the Great Mogul, the King of Delhi, hopeful of 
the re-establishment of the ancient imperial position of his house ; 
to the King cf Oudh, desirous of regaining his kingdom; to the 
semi-independent lawless Barons of Oudh and elsewhere—birds of 
prey, who found themselves restricted in the use of beak and claw, 
turned into domestic fowl; to the Mahrattas, whose great com- 
monwealth had begun to be dismembered. More especially to-day, 
when a band of emissaries, sent forth to stir up and foment the 
feeling of antagonism to the English power, is to arrive in Khizra- 
bad, and one of the chief of them, a Mahratta, sent forth from the 
palace of the Nana Sahib at Bithoor, is to put up with himself. 

But Colonel Grey had put the question casually, idly, of no 
set purpose. Ere the Rajah, considering how to do so, can answer 
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it, Colonel Grey has put him another connected with a subject of 
much more interest to the English people of Khizrabad than the 
movements of the Nana Sahib, viz., the anticipated deficiency of 
the ice in the pits. 

And now they have reached the gateway of the Rajah’s palace, 
and the English officers take leave of him, after thanking him 
most heartily for the excellent morning’s sport he has shown 
them. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


CONSPIRATORS. 


THE three travellers whom we saw crossing the bridge of boats 
have reached River Gate—they pass in—the sepoy standing on 
guard there looking curiously at them—and they move up the 
road leading from it to Star Street. That famous thoroughfare is 
crowded from end to end; these cool early morning hours have to 
be taken advantage of for business or amusement. It presents a 
very picturesque sight. It has not the gay tulip-bed look it has 
on a gala day, when the people come out in their many-hued 
holiday attire ; but the crowd presents a brighter appearance than 
does any outdoor gathering of our own dark-clad countrymen. 
The sweetmeat makers are busy disposing of their luscious wares ; 
the money-changers sit cross-legged behind their heaps of shells 
and silver and copper coins ; the cloth merchants recline by the 
side of their bales and bundles; the silversmiths are at work on 
their little anvils; the brazier and coppersmith sits in the midst 
of his pots and pans and cauldrons; the grain-dealer is weighing 
out wheat and barley with a great pair of leather scales; sepoys 
saunter about with a lordly air and browbeat the shopkeepers 
and ogle the women; crows are cawing, kites keening, sparrows 
pecking at the heap of grain, from which the passing Brahminy bull 
takes a leisurely mouthful ; the water-carriers move about, bent 
double under the weight of the goat-skin bags they carry across 
their loins, and tinkle their little brass cups and cry, ‘ Water for 
the thirsty! water!’ Pariah dogs prowl about. ‘Remember the 
poor! Feed the hungry! Take thought of the needy! In 
the name of God!’ shout the beggars. Women pass to and fro 
with faces veiled or unveiled. Loiterers loiter about, and the 


buyers are busy buying. 
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The travellers make their way through the busy throng of 
Star Street until they come to a cross street leading to the Ajmere 
Gate. This they follow until they arrive at a large square build- 
ing lying just within the gate. They pull up before it, and 
after exchanging a few words the Mahratta moves on with 
his own following and passes out of the Ajmere Gate, so 
leaving the city again: his destination is the palace of 
his fellow-countryman, the Rajah Gunput Rao; the others pass 
into the big building. By the large open space within and the 
encircling rows of rooms ; by the scattered groups of people; by 
the bales and bundles; by the rows of horses; by the kneeling 
camels ; by the carts and bullocks; by the cinder-heaps and dung- 
heaps; by the stinks and stenches; by the swarm of flies—you 
know this to be a serai, a word perhaps better known to the 
English reader as caravanserai. 

The boom of the gun on the ridge has proclaimed the mid-day 
hour. Its reverberation does not now, like the last one, pass 
through a cool fresh atmosphere, but through one glowing and 
quivering with heat. As its first report was the signal for the 
commencement of work and movement, so is this for their cessa- 
tion. The public offices which were opened at six o’clock are now 
closed. All the English women and children and most of the 
men have retired into the innermost recesses of their close-shut, 
darkened bungalows. The roads and streets are deserted. The 
fiery hot wind is blowing from the west; the fierce sunshine 
pouring down in fiery deluge. Heat and dust and glare usurp 
the day. Even the pariah dogs and the crows seek the shade; 
the sparrow sits with open beak. Only the kites continue to 
circle in the fiery air, amidst the fierce turmoil of the sunshine, 
and mingle their shrill cries with the rushing of the wind. 

Usually at this hour quiet and stillness reign over the lines of 
the various sepoy regiments; the sepoy has bathed at the well, 
and prepared his little plot of ground—which then becomes holy 
ground, on which no rajah or nuwadb, not even the Governor- 
General himself, may even so much as let his shadow fall—and 
cooked his food and eaten it, giving the fragments to the atten- 
dant crows and sweepers, and scoured his brass vessels, and 
smoked his hooqah and gone into his little hut to pass away the 
afternoon hours in sleep. But to-day at the lines of two of the 
regiments, the 66th and 76th, there is an unusual bustle and 
movement, an unusual issuing forth of men. And there is, also, 
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for the midday hour, an unusual bustle at the gate of the serai, an 
unusual passing in of men; and these men all have the unmis- 
takable look and air of sepoys. 

These caravanserais are generally miserable buildings. But 
this one forms an exception to the rule. It had been built as 
an act of public beneficence by one of the princesses of the 
royal house of Khizrabad in the day of its power and glory. 
The gateway in the centre of the side facing the road was a fine 
one, and in the centres of the other three sides of the square 
enclosure were fine large blocks of buildings intended for 
the use of the better class of travellers, These contained some 
fine large rooms. On a raised dais at the end of one of these 
apartments sit the two travellers, the burly Mahomedan and the 
Hindoo with a military air, together with another Hindoo and 
another Mahomedan. The latter is named Rustum Khan (after 
the great Rustum) and is the Soubahdar Major, or senior native 
officer, of the 66th; while the other, named Matadeen Panday, 
holds a similar position in the 76th, the regiment to which 
William Hay, engaged and about to be married to Beatrice Fane, 
belongs. The faces of the two men present a striking contrast. 
The Mahomedan has a full low forehead, large full eyes, a large 
hooked nose, full cheeks, a large-lipped mouth, a full broad chin. 
The Hindoo has a high forehead, very hollow over the eyes, very 
protuberant above; small deep-set eyes; a long thin nose 
running a little awry; hollow cheeks; a thin-lipped mouth and 
a long pointed chin. On both a look of self-satisfaction ; the one 
bold and jovial, the other sharp and shrewish. 

There is a continual stream of men passing into the apartment ; 
sepoys who squat themselves down on the floor, native officers who 
are presented to Mehndi Ali Khan, the Mahomedan traveller, and 
find a seat on the dais or on rude wicker-work stools. It is easy to 
see that Mehndi Ali Khan is a man of rank, a man of very different 
stamp from all about him, who are all, even the officers, peasant 
born. His mode of speech is different from theirs; he gives to 
the words derived from the Persian and Arabic in their common 
Hindoostanee the proper original pronunciation; he says zwroor 
and zahir, while they say juroor and jahir; he gives to the oft- 
used word maloom (known) its deep guttural sound. There is a 
certain courtly grace in his bearing. He had held high offices at 
the court of Delhi; he had represented the Nuwab of Lucknow at 
Calcutta, until the fiat of the East India Company had extin- 
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guished the kingdom of Oudh and his own office with it. He was 
one of the most trusty and devoted adherents of the deposed 
Nuwab of Lucknow, or King of Oudh as we had made him, 
now himself resident in Calcutta, under surveillance, his kingdom 
shrunk to a park. Mehndi Ali Khan was now acting as the 
emissary of the plotting monarch, or rather of his plotting family. 

The apartment is now quite full. 

‘We are all of one breath here (humdwm—of one breath— 
conspirators) ?’ says Mehndi Ali, looking around him. 

© All’— ¢ All’—* All °-—— 

‘ There is no one here who is likely to betray us?’ 

‘Not one ’—— 

‘We have sworn by the Koran,’ says a Mahomedan. 

‘We have lifted the Ganges water,’ says a Hindoo. 

‘Then say what you have to say,’ goes on Mehndi Ali, turning 
to his Hindoo fellow-traveller, lately the senior native officer of the 
19th Regiment of Native Infantry, disbanded for mutiny three 
months before. 

‘I have little to say. All you who hear me know why five 
hundred Brahmins like myself, three hundred Rajpoots of high 
caste, have been deprived of their daily bread and turned adrift on 
the world after they had served the English Government for many 
years, in many places, where neither the air nor water were 
conformable—in many campaigns, on many battlefields. Why? 
Because they would not pollute themselves, because they would 
not lose their caste—their religion. Five hundred Brahmins— 
three hundred Rajpoots! Would not you have done the same ? 
What is there a man will balance or measure against his religion ? 
Not the weight of gold or silver, not the length of life. What 
shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his caste ? 
Will you lose your caste or keep it?’ 

‘ Keep it !’—* Keep it !’°—— 

‘ All that I have to say to you is this. I have journeyed from 
Calcutta to here. I have been to every station where sepoy 
regiments are quartered, been in the lines of thirty or forty regi- 
ments. They are all of the same mind. They will not let themselves 
be the victims of this base and cruel treachery. They will not let 
their caste be filched from them ; they will not let their religion 
be stolen from them. They are firmly of one mind. I have seen 
many kings and princes and noblemen, rajahs and nuwabs and 
taluqadars and great zemindars. They are all of one mind. 
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The reign of the English must cease. I have seen the people in 
the country and in the towns and cities. They are all of one 
mind. The reign of the English must cease. There may be 
some who do not wish to go against the English because of fear. 
Let them know that the fear is on the other side. It will be 
better for those who go against them than for those who side with 
them.’ He ceases, and there is an interval of silence. 

Then a man in the assembly says : ‘The whole intention of the 
Government is to take away our caste. They have ordered bone- 
dust to be mixed with the flour ground at their mills.’ 

‘And fat to be mixed with the ghee (clarified butter, an article 
of daily consumption),’ cries another excitedly. 

‘ And bone-dust to be mixed with the salt,’ cries a third. 

‘ Faugh !’—‘ Phew ! ’—* What villainy ! ’—* What damage ! ’"— 
* How terrible ! "—‘ God preserve us!’ 

‘ And it is said that the flesh of cows and pigs is to be thrown 
into the wells,’ cries a fat-faced goggle-eyed young recruit. 

‘ Yah Illahi ! (O God !), cry the Mahomedans; ‘ Ay Purmesur! 
(O God!),’ cry the Hindoos, in one breath. 

And then a silence of horror and disgust falls upon them. The 
horror and disgust find expression otherwise than by words, 
Heads are shaken ; faces twitch ; finger-joints are cracked; eyes 
are shut; some sniff strongly through the nose; some bend the 
head or turn it over the shoulder; mouths work; those near the 
walls spit under them. 

‘ These things cannot be endured,’ says one man. 

‘ They cannot be suffered,’ says another. 

‘Of course not,’ says a third—‘ how can we live without flour 
and salt?’ 

‘And without water we are dead,’ cries the goggle-eyed 
young recruit. 

‘Yes, the whole intention of the English Government is to 
take away our religion and caste, to make us Christians. The 
new Governor-General has come out with express orders from the 
Queen to do this,’ says the ex-Soubahdar of the lately disbanded 
19th. ‘ He has passed a law permitting Hindoo widows to marry ; 
and the children of the shameful women who do so are not to 
forfeit their rights of inheritance — nor those Hindoos who 
become Christians—as has been the law hitherto. The English 
officials have now withdrawn from the care and management of 
the endowments of our temples, from the management of our 
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great religious festivals, in order that these may suffer. They 
write books in favour of their own religion and against ours. 
Some officers even preach. English schools rise up everywhere.’— 
‘They have reduced, or taken altogether, the endowments of our 
mosques and colleges,’ puts in a Mahomedan.—‘ And ceased to 
maintain our Kazis as state officials, so that our marriages are 
hardly legal,’ interpolates another.—‘ They are establishing girls’ 
schools.’—‘ They wish to do away with the purdah (veil-screen) 
and the zenana, so that our women may go about in the shame- 
less way their own do.’ 

‘All these things prove the same intention,’ says the ex-Sou- 
bahdar. ‘ Formerly,’ he goes on, ‘ the service of the Company was 
a good service. The sepoy had not to go far from his own home, not 
far from Ganges or Jumna. Now he is sent thousands of miles away, 
into strange and terrible places—is made to cross the sea. He 
gets no extra pay for doing so. He loses half his leave in getting 
to his house. Formerly he had special privileges, about his cases 
in court, about his letters,and in many other ways. These have all 
been taken away from him. There is now no gain in belonging 
to the service; rather loss. Nothing can weigh against the loss 
of one’s caste. It certainly is not worth while to lose it for the 
sake of the Company’s service.’ 

‘When the rule of the English has been set aside and that of 
the King of Delhi re-established,’ says Mehndi Ali Khan quietly, 
in his smooth fluent voice, as if the change were a mere matter of 
course, ‘the sepoy may have to go to other parts of India in case 
of a campaign, but he will not have to cross the sea, and he will 
always be quartered near his own home. He will enjoy all the 
privileges he ever enjoyed under the Company, and more; he will 
be favoured and cherished as a soldier should be. And he will 
then be able to attain to those higher ranks which the English 
people now keep greedily to themselves. They will then become 
captains and majors and colonels.’ 

‘That would be very agreeable,’ says the Soubahdar Matadeen 
Panday, with a sarcastic intonation in his voice and poking his long 
chin forward in a way he has. ‘But it may not be so easy to over- 
turn the power of the English. They are great fighters. They 
have no fear. They are very brave and very crafty.’ 

‘Can we not be crafty too—and brave? Have we no man- 
hood ?’ says Mehndi Ali Khan. ‘ Why, Soubahdar Sahib, have 
you yourself not displayed great valour on the battle-field? And 
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I think you can be crafty too,’ he adds, looking at him signifi- 
cantly. Then turning his face again towards the men in the hall, 
and waving his hand towards them, he exclaims in a louder tone 
of voice than he habitually uses: 

‘Are you funk-sticks (so only can his colloquial expression of 
dur-phonkna be translated)? Do you allow that you are 
cowards—chicken-hearted—lily-livered ? Are you brave men or 
cowards ?—say.’ 

‘Brave men!’ they shout. 

‘ Of course,’ says Mehndi Ali Khan. He knew how to address 
himself to the braggadocio spirit of the sepoys. ‘All that is 
needed is that the whole army should be of one mind, one heart. 
Let all the regiments rise together against the English, and they 
will be swept away as a bank of earth is swept away by the 
Jumna when it rises in flood.’ 

The conference has ended. Even Mehndi Ali’s Hindoo fellow- 
emissary has retired to his own apartment. There are now on 
the dais only Mehndi Ali and his co-religionist Rustum Khan, the 
Soubahdar Major of the 66th. 

‘Did you observe how that dog of an infidel—that idolater of a 
Matadeen Panday—wanted to argue against me ?’ says Mehndi Ali. 

‘Yes,’ says Rustum Khan, ‘he is of a crooked disposition ; 
he would do so merely to trouble you; but he also wished to 
enhance the value of his services——’ 

‘But will the unbeliever be with us when the day of action 
comes ?’ 

‘ He is a Brahmin, and therefore crafty—a trickster. But, as 
T said, he wished to enhance the value of his services. They are 
to be bought.’ 

‘Ha!’ 

‘But be can now expect nothing more from the English but 
his pension. Let him be paid a sum that will satisfy him for the 
loss of that and he will be with us.’ 

‘It shall be looked to. And you will tell the Sikunder Begum 
why I could not wait on her. I must leave for Abdoolapore early 
this evening. It is necessary for me to be there early to-morrow 
morning. I do not know what course of action the decision of the 
court-martial may necessitate. You will tell her?’ 

‘Yes——’ 

* You will be sure to see her to-night ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ says Rustum Khan, with a smile. 
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‘Of course, yes, says Mehndi Ali, also with a smile. 

The other, the Mahratta traveller, is now seated by the side of 
Gunput Rao on the dais in the Rajah’s own private apartment, on 
which he, the Rajah, passes most of his indoor hours. For this dais 
supplies to him the place of bedstead, sofa, settee, chairs and tables ; 
serves him for bedroom, drawing-room, library, study. A carpet is 
a house in the East. In this huge apartment there is no other 
piece of furniture but this dais, with the exception of the globular 
earthenware jar for water with a silver cup on the top of it which 
stands in one corner. There is a very handsome carpet on the 
large square dais, but none on the cemented floor. That bare 
room gives the key to the economic condition of India. There 
the secondary wants have not yet been developed. There money 
is not spent on the purchase of numerous articles of convenience 
and comfort, and so usefully distributed, but on the purchase of 
a few articles of luxury, on jewelry and gems—wasted on a 
numerous retinue of idle retainers, in marriage ceremonies, in 
donations to priests—or hoarded, buried in the ground. That 
hoarding has gone on to an enormous extent during the past 
fifty—more especially during the past thirty (post Mutiny)— 
years ; an enormous quantity of the precious metals have been 
withdrawn from circulation—and this doubtless has had its effect 
on the present disastrous disturbance of the relative values of gold 
and silver. When the use of knife and fork and spoon, of crockery 
and glass, becomes general in India, this will have a great effect 
on its social condition, on the caste system, even perhaps on its 
religious systems—a great one on its economic conditions, Imagine 
how the demand for such articles will be increased, how much 
useful industry will be set in motion! But to return to our 
narrative—only stating, on the other side, that the large empty 
apartment has a calm repose and dignity of its own, and that its 
bareness makes it more cool and airy—things very desirable, at 
this season of the year at all events. 

The Mahratta traveller was the visitor, the emissary of the 
Nana Sahib, whom the Rajah Gunput Rao has been expecting, 
which expectation had caused Colonel Grey’s questions about the 
Nana Sahib to be so disturbing to him this morning. 

The visitor, the emissary, presents in his person a strong 
contrast to his host: the Rajah is big and burly, of a fine stately 
presence; his newly-arrived guest a small, slight, insignificant 
looking man. But insignificant looking as he is, this man, 
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Tantia Topee, is to prove himself the only good commander on the 
side of the mutineers, the only one to display any dash or general- 
ship in the field, the only one to inflict a reverse on the British 
arms. The complete absence of capable leaders, civil or military, 
on the side of the rebels and mutineers, was to prove one of the 
most notable features of the coming great convulsion. 

‘That is all that we wanted; the English Government has 
done for us what we could not have done for ourselves; it has 
passed the weapon from its own hand into ours. It has made its 
army over to us’—the little man is saying—‘its well-trained army, 
the source of its power. The English have turned the heart of 
the sepoy against them; done it the only way they could, by 
setting his religion against his self interest. We have a great 
army ready made—infantry, cavalry, guns; three great armies. 
We seize the fortresses. We are masters of the land.’ 

‘Yes; but they will send an army from England to reconquer 
it.’ 

‘ By the time they can do so we shall have possession of the 
whole country and all three great armies at our command. When 
this Bengal army has risen, those of Madras and Bombay will be 
sure to do so too. I do not think much of the Madras sepoys, but 
the cavalry is very good. The arsenals are full of the munitions 
of war. And what army could the English send? One that 
would not be half the size of any one of these three. Azeem-oola- 
Khan, who visited their camp, has told me how small was the army 
they could send against the Russians four years ago. No; they 
have only been able to conquer and keep India by means of their 
great sepoy army—by disciplining it carefully and arming it 
well.’ 

* And leading it.’ 

‘We shall find leaders, men like Holkar and Scindiah. J will 
be a leader. We can employ other Europeans, Italians and 
Frenchmen, as we did before; capable men, such as Perron and 
de Boigne.’ 

‘But all this will end in putting the King of Delhi on his 
throne again, in restoring the sovereignty of the Mussulmans.’ 

‘That must be done at first. We must set up the King of 
Delhi against the English. His name is still a potent force. But 
we should have our own power restored. We should regain our 
lost principalities of Sattarah, Nagpore, Jhansi; and re-establish 
the supreme power of the Peishwas. The English got rid of, 
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other arrangements can be made hereafter. We might keep the 
King of Delhi on the throne and appoint our Peishwa his guardian, 
as he was but a few years ago. But why should not we Mahrattas 
assume the supreme power? Almost the whole land was tributary 
to us. We should extend our possessions, found new kingdoms, 
as Holkar and Scindiah did. Why should not you and I become 
independent chieftains too? I should like to have the Punjab 
for my kingdom. I should lead an army thither and seize it. Oh, 
to lead armies and rule kingdoms, and not to be nobody as now!’ 
The little man has a large ambition. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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ROME AND THE ROMANS. 


Upon first acquaintance, Rome is now like any other large 
European capital. You thunder into a great, vaulted railway 
station, lighted by electricity, skirmish with the two or three porters 
who pester you with their attentions, give up your ticket, assure the 
civic customs officers that you have neither eggs nor butter in 
your portmanteau, resign yourself and your luggage to the tender 
mercies of a carman, and drive through a number of long streets 
bordered by tall houses and attractive shops. Here and there you 
see a fountain: if it is night, the water scintillates pallidly under 
the glow of more electric light ; if it is day, men and boys sit 
with their legs dangling about it. Full-lunged urchins din you 
with entreaties to buy their newspapers—The T'ribune, The Voice 
of Truth, Don Quixote, and so forth. The stiff springs of your 
car, and the rough paving-stones of the streets, do not lull you into 
a state of tranquil beatitude such as would befit your entrance 
into so immortal a city. The crowd thickens; the streets get 
narrower and narrower, and the houses taller and taller. There 
is an increasing number of mammoth erections set among the 
shops, with barred lower windows, and portals as Titanic as the 
stones of which they are constructed. In England we should 
regard them as prisons, notwithstanding the scarlet camellias in 
the gardens beyond their portals. Here they are palaces, and the 
grandiose old gentlemen with broad shoulders, patriarchal beards, 
cocked hats, liveries of sky-blue or claret colour, and long staves 
with a knob of gold or silver at the top, and who stand gazing 
from the palatial precincts upon the passers-by with a calmness 
that would be contemptuous if it were less statuesque—these are 
merely the door-keepers of the Roman nobility. From such man- 
sioned streets you pass into others of a more plebeian kind; and 
so at length you are brought up, with a resounding crack of the 
whip, at the porch of your hotel, in the heart of Rome. Deferen- 
tial murmurs and bent heads are the agreeable but somewhat 
ordinary tokens by which the hotel signifies its welcome to you. 
No incident of Roman life need nowadays interfere with the 
pleasure or the ease of the resident in Rome. Whether there be 
or there be not a Pope in the Vatican, it may be all one to him: 
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he will be under none of those queer and troublesome restrictions 
that formerly oppressed the faithful city during the interval 
between the death of one Pope and the election of his successor. 
The gates of the city were then shut an hour after sun-down. 
Under a penalty of fifty crowns, everyone was obliged to burn 
candles at his bedroom window through the night, and continue 
this futile sacrifice of tallow until the new Pope was chosen. 
Barriers were erected here and there in the streets leading to the 
Vatican, and none could be passed upon any pretext, except by 
special permission of the Papal Chamberlain and the Chief of the 
Police. As a yet more portentous touch, the artillerymen of 
S. Angelo at such a time stood, with lifted brands in their hands, by 
the side of loaded guns, the muzzles of which were turned point- 
blank against the city on the other side of the Tiber. Even 
assuming, as one well may, that there was more cry than 
possibility of wool in such demonstrations, they were yet famously 
adapted to alarm the nervous, and send them in hasty flight else- 
where. 

Instead of the homage of an entire city to its spiritual and 
temporal head, nowadays the Roman walls teem with ribald 
pencillings about the world’s Primate. The very pillars of the 
famous colonnade by S. Peter’s testify of the change. ‘ Down 
with the Pope!’ ‘The priests to the Tiber!’ are specimens of the 
milder and more polite kind of these vituperatory scrawls. Every 
morning and every night the newspapers lavish some new form of 
abuse upon his Holiness: it may be a paragraph of two lines, 
with a sting in each word, or a more sounding diatribe a column 
or two long. The Papal journals respond with equal bitterness. 
It is profoundly unedifying, and one wonders how it will end. 
If the Vatican be transplanted root and branch to London, the 
Roman press will be much at a loss; and any less emphatic 
migration will fail to protect the Pope. 

A hundred years ago, the civilian in Rome who was not a noble 
was treated with stereotyped indignity. No matter whether he 
was lawyer, doctor, professor, schoolmaster, or a citizen of means— 
if he did not clothe himself in the long coat of an Abbé, he was 
good for nothing except to be taxed. If he could afford to ride in 
a carriage, he was compelled to paint it black. This is a sample 
of the humiliations which the old Papacy put upon the middle 
ranks of men: it feared their intelligence, and so it persecuted 
them. But the tables have turned. The most virulent of the 
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Vatican’s enemies are now to be found among this very class of 
doctors and lawyers and professors whose grandsires bowed to the 
ecclesiastical yoke. And in these days it is the cardinals who 
drive through the streets in black coaches, drawn by black, long- 
tailed horses, seeking what solace they may find in the elegant 
little illuminated breviaries the leaves of which they turn with 
their jewelled fingers as they jostle amid the throngs which cast 
spleenful eyes at them. It may be doubted if even the pleb. of 
Rome (always the Pope’s strongest and steadiest card) would, in 
these days, follow placidly, as of yore, in the wake of those ancient 
gilded carriages of the Cardinals which were wont, during Conclave 
time, solemnly to transport their Eminences’ dinners to the 
Vatican ; and would, in their hungry moments, be satisfied to smell 
the steam that escaped from the damask-covered baskets which 
held the savoury dainties. 

One’s earliest impressions of Rome are confessedly somewhat 
flat. It is necessary to roam at large in the old city for a week or 
two before one can in any degree appreciate its allurements. The 
endless blocks of gigantic, white houses which now cover so much 
of the historic soil, and absorb so many pleasant antiquarian relics 
that to our grandsires were objects of pilgrimage and reverence, are 
a plague to the eyes and like ice to the imagination. It really 
seems as if the speculative builders of King Humbert’s reign have 
determined to make a clean sweep of all the immortal ruins of the 
capital. One would hardly be surprised if a motion were intro- 
duced into the Italian Parliament for permission to quarry in the 
Colosseum once more. Even as building material, the ruin is 
still worth a fortune. There are many reasons for its removal. 
It would aid the national Budget to some extent; it would take 
away the outward and visible sign of what was once a scandal upon 
humanity; and it would leave another acre or two of land avail- 
able for sale on behalf of the nation as ‘ excellent building sites in 
a convenient part of the city, in constant communication, by 
train and omnibus, with all the chief gates and throughfares.’ 

The absurd thing about this building mania is that the houses 
fast being ‘ perched upon all these great relics of old time, like a 
mushroom on a dead oak,’ find no tenants. The population of 
Rome has certainly swelled amazingly since Victor Emanuel’s 
day ; but the city itself has enlarged upon a scale yet vaster. And 
so there they stand, these huge, empty hives for the men and 
women of a future generation! One is almost comforted by the 
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reflection that the financiers who put their money in such miser- 
able ventures have come face to face with ruin as a result of their 
audacity. 

By-and-by, however, one sees through this pretentious modern 
mantle of Rome. At the outset, perhaps, we clap 


Our hands, and cry, ‘ Eureka,’ it is clear, 
When but some false mirage of ruin rises near : 


for example, the skeleton of a house which the destroying masons 
have left standing cheek-by-jowl with a bit of a wall of the time 
of Cato. But soon we learn how to thread the maze, and then, 
slowly, piece by piece, one is able to reconstruct the Rome of the 
past with some contentment to the fancy. It is mortally hard to 
discover where each of the seven famous hills begins and ends: 
the houses are so high, and the hills so low, and ihe valleys 
between them have been so tampered with by subterranean forces 
and the depositors of urban rubbish: yet that too is possible after 
a time; and then the glamour of past ages sets its fascination 
upon the scene. 

Let us see lightly how life goes on in this venerable, chaotic 
city, whose destinies are now, as never they were, in an active 
state of transition. 

We may assume that itis Lent. The Carnival is over; and a 
good thing too. A man must be surprisingly fond of old institu- 
tions to have an affection for this mournful, spiritless survival of 
an ancient custom ; or he must be gifted with a singular taste for 
flowers if he likes being hit in the face with bruised nosegays that 
have been flung to and fro for hours, or bunches of greens that 
look like the débris of a market-hall. The masks themselves are 
well enough. ‘They, at any rate, are not aggressive; and if they 
choose to play the fool for the public entertainment, it were 
ungenerous in the public to upbraid them. Cardboard noses, 
swords of wood, and divers fantastic garbs, do give colour to the 
streets; and one cannot but admire the courage of the gentle 
damsels who go hither and thither in motley, with their marvel- 
lously long black hair down their backs. But the masquerade balls 
are now poor affairs, in spite of all the exertions of the committee. 
If you whisper your artless confidences to a creature whose 
disguise makes her seem fair, you are sure, if you persevere, to find 
that she is nearer forty than twenty. None but they who have 


experienced it can estimate the horror of such a calamity. 
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Adieu, then, to the Carnival. All the Romans say that it is a 
dying institution, and many wish it a speedy and happy release. 
It is no longer the vogue to send riderless horses galloping 
down the Corso (the Regent Street of Rome). The battles of 
greenstuff and the contagion of buffoonery will soon be equally 
out of fashion. Italy means to be practical after the model of 
northern nations, now that she has a king and is a settled 
country. She is getting ashamed of ail her moods of levity, even 
as she is ashamed of her former superstitious regard for the Pope. 

As one who designs to get on close terms with the great city, 
it must: be supposed that you have left your hotel and taken a 
room in the artists’ quarter. It may not be luxurious, but it is 
sure to be costly. You are told of the fabulous increase in the 
expense of living since Italy became a kingdom. Alfieri, about a 
hundred years back, hired a furnished palace in the Via Viminale 
for ten dollars a month. In Pius the Ninth’s time, a suite of 
rooms which now lets for two hundred francs could be had for fifty 
francs. It is the same with other expenses: they have doubled, 
trebled, or quadrupled, in the last twenty years. Your land- 
lady makes you understand that the view from one of your 
windows into a convent garden adds five frances weekly to your 
bill. In the old days, the mother superior of the convent would 
have got an injunction to restrain you from using your eyes in her 
direction: either the window would have to be blocked up, or 
it would be a penal offence for you to appear at it. But, as it is, 
you are free to gaze as much as you please at the orange-trees and 
cabbages below you; you may loll on your window-sill, smoking 
cigarettes and looking at the moon, all through the night ; and if 
you can make a picture, or take an instantaneous photograph, of 
any of the nuns, no one will charge you with sacrilege, or think 
nowadays of applying to the Pope that you may be incarcerated. 

It is, on the whole, an agreeable room, though you do have to 
climb to it by a narrow, tortuous, stone staircase like that of a 
dungeon, and which, being destitute of light, after dark breaks 
your shins regularly twice or thrice a week. For neighbours, 
you have a Norwegian sculptor overhead—a noisy fellow who 
seldom goes to bed before three a.m.; a German student of 
archeology on the same flat—a sensible, mild youth, of whom you 
cannot think in disassociation from his spectacles and the big 
books under his arm; and, beneath you, a Dane of indefinite 
purposes. Your atmosphere is therefore admirably Teutonic. 
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The walls of your room are painted in fresco by your predecessor, 
who lived beyond his means, became penniless, and eventually 
thus worked out the dregs of his bill—to the stern dissatisfaction 
of your landlady, who asks you to pay her a month in advance. 
You judge the unfortunate artist to have been a man of some 
natural genius, but that his imagination would have served him 
better with a bridle. Not every painter finds his vocation in 
Rome, or is able to learn from Michael Angelo and Raphael what 
their works are supposed to be able to teach him. 

In this room, then, you keep your books and shirts—the Lares 
and Penates of the tourist; and this is your anchor in the 
bustling, multiform city. 

One does not rise early in Rome, unless one is much pressed 
for time. Perhaps it is a pity, for the sun, here as elsewhere, 
touches the world with tender tints at its first appearing ; and the 
broken palaces of the Cxsars on the Palatine Hill, and the long, 
striding arches of the aqueducts on the green Campagna, are 
passing fair to see, with the morning flush upon them. But in 
Lent the dawn is apt to come with a chill in the narrow streets, 
and red are the noses of the devout who leave their beds betimes 
in response to the clamour of church bells. 

You will not be culpably lazy, therefore, if you are content to 
take your coffee at nine o’clock. The little girl of the house will 
bring it to you—she has stood model to her mother’s lodgers 
during the last two years ; or, if you like, you may accompany the 
Dane to a small dairy at a street-corner. Here it is possible to 
have rolls and butter, an egg and coffee, for threepence-halfpenny ; 
a true triumph of economy. Perhaps, however, it were more 
dignified to go to the Café Greco, still, as in Taine’s time, the 
rendezvous of the artists. These Raphaels in embryo are hearty, 
talkative youths of all ages: even the greybeards among them 
are boys in vivacity. There is no luxury here. You pay three- 
halfpence for your coffee, anda penny for a ‘ maritozzo’ (a Lenten 
bun, with infrequent plums in it). The company and its tradi- 
tions suffice to give distinction to the Café Greco. 

Glancing through the morning paper over your coffee, you 
learn how Rome stands towards the world on this particular March 
or April day. If your paper is aggressively secular in tone, you 
weary of its constant unchivalrous assaults upon the Pope. If,on 
the other hand, it comes from a source inspired by the Vatican, 
you scan sundry dry proclamations in Latin, and read of the 
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sensation made by the Lenten preacher of the year. The day 
may chance to be early in April. In that case, the paper tells 
certain waggish stories about the ‘pesci’ by which confiding 
Romans have been deceived on the first of the month. In Italy 
‘an April fish’ is the equivalent of our April fooling. Some of 
the fishing is done on an heroic scale. For instance, the other 
year fifty printed circulars were sent to influential professors, in 
different parts of the country, requesting their attendance at an 
important scientific assembly in the capital. Several of the 
professors were men of immense fame, but guileless nature: 
they travelled to Rome, and discovered the cheat. Another 
‘pesce’ is more amusing. A number of fathers of boys at a 
school in Rome received letters purporting to be written by the 
principal of the school, complaining of the misdemeanours of 
their children, and asking the favour of an interview. The mis- 
demeanour was in each case so grave that it seemed to make 
expulsion advisable. Well, the principal welcomed the first of 
these irate parents with becoming gravity and some surprise. 
But no sooner was one parent soothed than another was announced. 
The poor gentleman spent a miserable morning. 

Leaving the Café Greco, you find yourself involved in a stream 
of men and women, all eddying in one direction. There is no 
doubting their goal. The camp-stools and prayer-books in their 
hands remind you of the Franciscan friar specially licensed by his 
Holiness to preach sermons in the church of §. Carlo, by the Corso, 
daily during Lent. These sermons are a veritable crusade in 
Rome: they are the talk of the town. The friar looks well in 
the pulpit, in his brown gown and cord, and he is a past master in 
oratory. Until he speaks, he resembles in a singular degree one 
of Rabelais’ wassailers; but the magic of his voice and the 
sweetness of his smile soon make one unmindful of his ruddy face 
and full lips; and when you have heard him for ten minutes, 
you scarcely marvel that the ladies of Rome, from Queen 
Margarita downwards, have gone wild about him. 

It is nothing less than that. Never have you struggled in so 
perfumed and aristocratic a crowd as this outside the doors of 
S. Carlo an hour before the sermon-time. There‘are old ladies in 
it as well as young: they came hither in their carriages; but even 
their lackeys cannot protect them, and cruel is the ordeal they 
and their silks and jewels, smelling-bottles, camp-stools, and 
prayer-books have to undergo ere they can get into the church. 
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Once in, however, they speed toa vantage position in the spacious 
nave, set down their stools, breathe with relief, and wait patiently. 
By-and-by, the throng of those who have no camp-stools thickens 
around them, and they are in peril of suffocation where they sit, 
like beings in a well. But they brave all risks, and when one of 
them faints, and is with difficulty removed, another takes her 
place. 

Who shall presume to say that the friar’s influence is not 
obtained by the most legitimate and natural of means? He speaks 
from the heart, and therefore his words go to the heart. It is 
said that his early life was romantic, and that he suffered much 
in many ways before he entered the cloister. If the pamphleteers 
are to be believed, as a youth he fought strenuously under 
Garibaldi, and as a man he loved and won the love of a beautiful 
girl, the daughter of a noble. He was wounded in battle, and his 
beloved was married, against her will and in spite of her menaces, 
to a man of her own rank in life. On the day of her marriage, she 
took poison and died. The friar, as a soldier, then made occasion 
to quarrel with the husband who had robbed him of his dearest 
hopes: he challenged him, and shot him dead in aduel. After 
this came remorse and repentance, and at length he turned his 
back on the world that had treated him so ill, and entered the 
monastery of which he is now the most distinguished member. 
If there be truth in the tale—and there well may be—how should 
it not deepen the interest with which these fair, proud daughters 
and matrons of old Rome lift their dark eyes to him in his pulpit ? 
He draws tears and sobs from them like no other preacher, and 
they, who love emotion as a cat loves warmth, are duly grateful 
to him. 

As for their obdurate, incredulous husbands and brothers, they 
shrug their shoulders at all this enthusiasm. They do not like 
the disturbance of household arrangements which this daily sitting 
at the friar’s feet involves. It is a revolution. Worse still, the 
ladies wish the friar to be their confessor as well as their most 
favoured preacher. They are received in the bare little room of 
the monastery, in which the Franciscan greets his visitors one by 
one. It contains a rush-bottomed chair, a divan, and a table 
covered with a green cloth—that is all. Here, in hope and earnest- 
ness, the influence of the friar’s sermons is seconded by words 
spoken face to face in solitude. 

One day a bombshell bursts in the church during the sermon. 
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It kills no one, but certain of the ladies swoon. The friar pauses 
for a moment to see through the smoke what has happened; 
then he reassures his congregation, and continues his sermon. 
At another time some cowardly cur throws a bowl of filth over him 
as he is going from the church to the monastery. But the 
preacher is not to be discouraged. ‘I should be surprised indeed,’ 
he says, ‘if they did not do something of the kind. These are 
times in which one must be prepared for all things.’ 

It is not wonderful that the tender, impressionable hearts of 
women should yearn towards such a man. Whether, as some say, 
all his eloquence is designed.to work insidiously on behalf of the 
temporal power, or whether he is merely concerned in making bad 
people good and the good better, he succeeds in stirring Rome as 
she has not been stirred for years. And so, towards noon, the 
sermon ends, and the crowd disperses, with low echoings- of the 
choicest of the friar’s words. Outside the church there are shouts 
innumerable of ‘Complete and authentic life of Father m 
only a penny!’ and ‘ Yesterday’s sermon—special version!’ This 
is fame with a vengeance. The booklets sell by hundreds of 
thousands. And yet the cry is that Rome is an infidel city! 
‘Gallantry,’ it is said, ‘has departed from men of the world, and 
taken refuge in the monastery!’ This ought to be regarded as 
the unkindest cut of all to the soul-of a thoroughbred Roman, the 
great-grandson of the dandies whom Parini has limned so well, 
sacrificing to the ladies all their hours and aspirations. 

It is now time to breakfast in earnest. The friar’s sermons 
are as exhausting to his congregation as to himself. The man 
who can go straight from the church to a picture-gallery may be 
envied for his hardihood, but must not serve as an example. 
Never mind the beggars who accost you for coppers on your way 
to the eating-house. They are stout, hearty rogues as a rule, 
with a rare trick of groaning afflictingly at sight of a stranger. 
Not so long ago, one of them used to ride daily into Rome, on his 
own cob, from his country seat. He amassed a respectable fortune 
by sitting, with outstretched palms, on the stone steps which 
ascend from the Piazza di Spagna, and gave his daughter a dowry 
of a thousand crowns. That, however, was in the days of the 
popes, when mendicity was a recognised profession, quite as 
reputable as law or medicine. 

The waiters of Rome are to be commended for their urbanity. 
You are treated with princely courtesy by the gentle old man in 
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a swallow-tail coat who comes forward to relieve you of your cloak 
with his chillblained fingers. Fancy having chillblains in Rome, 
where no one thinks of suggesting that you would like a fire in 
your room, though the wind blow nippingly from the snow on 
Mount Soracte, and there be a film of real ice on the gutters! 
So it is, however, and, with a murmur about the weather, the old 
fellow marshals you to a table, takes your order for wine, and 
perhaps asks if you will breakfast as a good Catholic, or without 
scruple in the matter of meat. In these days you may follow your 
humour, though a hundred years ago it was an offence punish- 
able with eight days’ imprisonment to eat a beefsteak when you 
ought, according to the calendar, to eat salt fish. 

What a chatter your neighbours at yonder table are making! 
They consist of six youths, freckled and spectacled, and one pretty 
girl, whose fair hair and blue eyes whisper of her northern home. 
Evidently students, the entire seven. The young lady sits at the 
head of the table, and accepts the homage of her companions’ eyes 
and tongues with exquisite complacency. What would her mother 
say, one wonders, if she knew how lavishly her pretty daughter 
was studying experience in Rome? Art means more to some 
people than to others, yet we will go bail the girl is as good as she 
looks, and as worthy to inspire an ideal on canvas or in marble as 
anything of flesh and blood may be. 

Who, on the other hand, are those five voluble gentlemen who 
gesticulate so floridly while they talk, or rather declaim, to each 
other at the next table? The old waiter tells you in a twinkling, 
They are B, C, D, E, and F, all members of Parliament: a group 
of notorious irreconcilables, at present in a difficulty with the 
Government. C, in particular, is a household word in the news- 
papers. He is a small, dark man from the Abruzzi, with passion 
and generosity writ large on his face. These senators pay two 
francs apiece for their meal (including wine), and when the door 
has swung upon their backs, as they return to the House, you are 
perhaps surprised, though not greatly concerned, to hear that 
their combined gratuity to the waiter amounts to but fivepence. 

And now it is well to be industrious in use of such of the prime 
of the day as still remains at your disposal. The lively blue of 
the strip of the heavens above the houses is suggestive of warmth ; 
but to you, in the narrow, sunless byway of the city, the cold 
breath of the breeze belies the heavens. 

A car is ready for you at the street-corner, and the driver will 
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be enchanted to rattle you anywhere within Rome’s boundaries 
for a sixpence. Perchance he spies the foreigner in you, and says 
word of a friend of his, eminently qualified to act as cicerone. 
But be deaf to that prompting, unless you have no confidence in 
yourself. ‘The history of the ruins of Rome,’ it has been well 
said by a Spaniard, ‘ is, in the mouths of the ignorant, often a real 
ruin of history.’ 

You pass at a gallop palaces, churches, and fountains by the 
score. Your driver nimbly points with his whip-stock at one 
object after another. He gives it its name—more he cannot do. 
It is for you to put the flesh on the dry bones. What profit is it 
to you, for example, to know that this great mass of columns and 
rocks, and statues, a hundred feet high, with the water gushing 
from it in three broad streams, and falling from basin to basin in 
a double cascade, is called the Fontana di Trevi? It is more to 
the point to know that here Alfieri used to come of a morning, 
long before his brother aristocrats were out of bed, and sit eating 
bread and cheese, and thinking, to the sound of the water’s roar. 
And roar it does like a storm-bound sea, so that one marvels how 
the citizens of the neighbourhood sleep in the night. It is the 
purest water in Rome, and, as such, is favoured by the nobility. One 
day, however, they found a dead drunkard in it, which for a time 
affected the appetite of those whose taps connect with it. There 
are a myriad of fountains in Rome, but none, if you have acquired 
a passion for the old city, of so much consequence to you as this ; 
for on the morning when your fate compels you to leave the dear 
place, if you come hither and cast a copper coin into its broad 
basin, you propitiate destiny on your behalf. It is believed by so 
doing that you assure your return to Rome. 

Youask your driver to carry you to the Vatican bya circuitous 
route. It is not surprising therefore, if, after a few minutes spent 
in devious alleys, only just wide enough for your car, you chance 
upon an open, depressed area between houses and churches, bearing 
a double line of broken pillars and plinths set in the wet ground, 
various monstrous pieces of granite lying amid the pillars, and a 
glorious, uninjured column in the midst, with a railing at its 
summit, and a statue as a finial. Four or five cats are the sole 
inhabitants of this parallelogram of classical space. The Forum 
of Trajan is a sweet place for their antics, whether they play 

catch who can’ with each other, or find adequate pastime in the 
pursuit of their own individual tails. 
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After the Forum you reach another open space—that of the 
Piazza di Navona, with shops and palaces and florid churches at 
its four sides, marble seats set about it, statues here and there, 
and other gigantic fountains dating from the time of the fifth 
Sixtus, whom Master Pasquin nicknamed Summus Fontifex 
instead of Summus Pontifex. This is a quarter much abandoned 
to nursemaids and idlers, although it is close to the Senate House 
of the Italian nation. Time back it was the circus attached to 
Nero’s baths. Only the other day, speaking comparatively, it 
served as a convenient place for summary execution of the law 
upon criminals. Here they set rogues in the pillory, or stretched 
them face downwards on the stone bench, and whipped them well 
with a thong of cowhide—vastly to the amusement of their fellow 
Romans, who enjoyed anything in the nature of a spectacle. An 
assassin or a thief caught in the act, was in those days hung with 
but little formality. The gallows was always ready, as indeed it 
ought to have ybeen in a city wherein from 1758 to 1769 there 
were 4,000 hie It was only needful to send for the hang- 
man, who sogh turned the poor wretch off, and then jumped on 
his shoulders to make him die the quicker. It might happen, how- 
ever, that during the execution the coach of a Cardinal rolled into 
view. His Eminence, if in a good humour, was likely enough to 
exercise the privilege of pardon, which belonged to all Cardinals. 
At the lifting of his finger, as the coach stumbled by, there would 
be a cry of ‘ Respite!’ The arm of the flogger would be instantly 
arrested, the man in the stocks would go free, and if the luckless 
villain swaying to and fro from the gallows was not already dead, 
he would be cut down and released. It is told how one man at 
such a contingency had actually been hung, and the hangman was 
just about to leap upon him, when his Eminence gave the sign— 
a narrow escape out of the fell jaws of death. 

Another characteristic of this notable Piazza—the largest in 
Rome—was the efficacy of the water of one of its fountains to con- 
vert Jews into Christians. But the virtue is nowadays not so 
considerable. It has gone the way of the cemetery for prostitutes, 
the wolves of the Campagna close to the city gates, the prejudice 
against the innovation of gas (publicly denounced by Gregory XVI.) 
—all of which were current in Rome a few decades ago. 

From the Piazza di Navona you approach the Tiber. The 
water is a dirty primrose colour, with a strong stream, enlivened 
by a multitude of eddies, and bearing away to the sea much jet- 
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sam and flotsam in the shape of dead dogs and cats, fragments of 
boards, and drifts of straw. It is not a river you would care to 
bathe in, spite of its heroic history, much less be drowned in, like 
Heliogabalus, whom they threw from one of the bridges, with a 
stone tied to his neck, ‘ lest he might float, and receive honour- 
able burial.’ Your driver considerately draws your attention to a 
great drain which debouches into the river hard by. The sight 
of this was unnecessary to make you think with but scant respect 
of the outward and visible aspect of the famous stream. No 
doubt, however, it will ‘smooth its yellow foam,’ and grow 
sufficiently pellucid and estimable, when you think of it at a dis- 
tance. A pleasanter feature of it this day is the lumbering 
Sicilian barque, gay with a draping of boughs and fresh vine- 
wreaths, moored by the castle of S. Angelo. Here you may drink 
pure Etnean wine in a fantastic little arbour on the deck of the 
craft, gently rocked by the turbulent river. 

Next you come in view of S. Peter’s. It is possible you will 
be disappointed both by the Piazza in front of it and by the 
Basilica itself. There is a deal too much grass among the stones 
of the Piazza. The fountains have an air of decrepitude due to 
corrosion from the falling water, and the steps up to the portico 
would be the better for repair. Seen, too, upon an ordinary, un- 
eventful day in the Catholic year (and, in this generation, few days 
have much pomp attached to them), there is something infinitely 
melancholy in the solitude and silence of this vast area before the 
church of the world’s vicar-general. There may be half a dozen 
tourists methodically ascending the steps, now glancing at their 
guide-books, and now staring at what their guide-books exhort 
them to observe. These, with one or two long-skirted priests, are 
all the human beings in waiting upon the church. Away to the 
right, where the shops, full of rosaries and reliquary trifles, come 
to an end, and the colonnade begins its bold curve towards the 
Vatican, there are a score or two of cabs, and some omnibuses. 
For sound, there is nothing but the splash, splash of the water in 
the fountains, the spray of which flies far before the wind, and the 
tolling of the bell which marks the hour. 

Here, where last of all in Rome you expect to find them, there 
are just those signs of neglect and decay which give tender grace 
to the courtyards of ancient manors and palaces long divorced from 
the cheerful hum of life and the tread of vigorous feet. Moss 
and mould on the stones of S. Peter’s of Rome! Then truly it 
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would seem that there must be heavy force in those words of the 
Pope to the Bishop of Brescia the other day, about the oppression 
he suffers ‘contrary to the dignity of the Roman Pontiff, and 
so repugnant to his true liberty,’ but which he is nevertheless 
satisfied to continue to suffer, ‘constrained by hard necessity, so 
long as it shall be the will of God, who is the supreme omnipotent 
ordainer of all human things.’ 

If a housemaid deposits her broom in a corner and protests 
that she will do no more cleaning unless her wages be raised, one 
of two things must happen: either cobwebs and spiders will stay 
awhile in the ascendant, or her broom will pass into other hands. 

One cannot shake off the fancy that the Vatican cherishes 
the grass between the stones of the Piazza, and the dilapidation 
of its masonry, much as a pretty widow clings to the weeds that 
become her so well. But, if so, it is a pitiful error. Ours is an 
age in which those who whine and sulk meet with little compas- 
sion, and less mercy. Fortitude under calamity wins the world’s 
admiration like nothing else, and, that obtained, much may 
follow. They who sulk and chafe in a corner are likely to be left 
to sulk and chafe, and meantime every such wasted hour is a link 
in the chain of their ruin. 

One thinks of that other Pope, Clement XIV., and his words 
on the burning subject of our day :—‘ Christ’s vicar is a shepherd 
of souls, not a trafficker in estates.’ And again: ‘The Holy See 
will not perish, because it is the base and centre of purity; but 
the Popes will be made to surrender just as much as has been 
given to them.’ 

When he was but a humble friar, with no particular ambition 
to be great, this Clement, like the rest of Rome, found himself 
in the Piazza one day, to see the splendour that surrounded a 
Papal coronation. He climbed upon a granite column, like a 
street-arab, the better to view the show; and there he stayed 
until one of his Holiness’s policemen compelled him to descend. 
Eleven years afterwards, he himself sat in the chair of S. Peter. 
Which column was it, we wonder, that he scaled? Poor Ganga- 
nelli! Perhaps there never was a Pope who had nobler ideas 
about the Papacy; and yet it was of him that they wrote the 
epitaph :— 

Pope Clement the Fourteenth 
Began to reign like a mouse, 


Reigned like an ass, 
And died like a hog. 
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They were not content to poison him, to get him and his re- 
forms out of the way; but they must also, in self-justification, 
vilify his memory. 

The interior of S. Peter’s had such an effect upon Macaulay 
that he was ‘ fairly stunned’ by it, and he ‘could have cried with 
pleasure.’ It takes weeks before ordinary visitors can be brought 
within a measurable distance of such emotion; if, indeed, it be 
not true that Rome cannot be appreciated by those who are not 
Catholics. To most of us the words of a certain diplomatist on 
the subject have exact application: ‘The church swells and swells 
each time we enter it, like a balloon gradually being inflated with 
gas. People of vigorous imaginations see from the outset 
whither their experience of it will lead them, and so they are 
fitly impressed by it at first sight. Instinct, in some of us, here 
does the work of the imagination. Of this, the ‘I calculate this 
is a biggish place of worship when you measure it,’ of the American 
citizen on a tour, is a fair example. 

After some acquaintance with it, Joseph II. of Austria said of 
the Roman Court, that ‘it is impossible for anyone who knows it 
not to despise it.’ From all accounts he was not far wrong. But 
no one can venture to be contemptuous of this great temple of 
Rome. Not that it is by any means above criticism. Where is 
the human achievement that is? One would like to cut off and 
sweep away en masse the western facade, and perhaps shorten the 
nave to the length originally designed for it by Michael Angelo. 
One would like to clip the wings of some of the stone seraphim 
and cherubim that assume to adorn it. Bernini’s gigantic canopy 
over the high altar would be better returned to the melting-pot, 
and the bronze thereof given back to the Pantheon, whence it 
came. The five-and-thirty thousand francs spent a few years ago 
in forging sheet-iron vestments to cover the nakedness of the 
saints and angels upon the tomb of Pope Paul III., might have 
been applied to better use. It would be a relief to some of us if 
the famous papal choir contained no members of that unfortunate 
class who are neither masculine nor feminine, and whose singing, 
for once that it enchants, nine times sets the teeth on edge, or 
the mind wandering off at a tangent in search of the explanation 
of the sadness occasioned by the shrill quail-pipe of these nonde- 
script but highly-paid members of society, mutilated for the 
behoof of the first Church of the Christian faith. If it could be 
done, one would be glad to see the countless stains of tobacco- 
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juice, &c., completely removed from the marble pavement, and 
one would like to discover the Pope walking about and conversing 
with the sacristans in the brisk, companionable manner that 
marks the intercourse between our country parsons and their 
sextons. And so on. One could readily frame a strong indict- 
ment against S. Peter’s “upon divers counts, even as one may 
without difficulty find flaw after flaw in the character of this or 
that man or woman commonly reckoned a miracle of excellence. 

When you have paid your homage to S. Peter’s daily for a 
month or two, you may be in train to admire the noble building 
as it deserves to be admired. The nervousness that attends upon 
an introduction will then have worn off. Indeed, you will be on 
such terms of intimacy with it, that even its failings will seem to 
you an essential, and not so very repugnant a part of it. It will 
all be dear to you—from the vaults underneath, with their urns 
full of the dust of popes, and emperors, and saints, to the cramped 
copper sphere at the summit, wherein, having climbed to it by a 
perpendicular ladder set in a funnel, the sides of which press 
your shoulders, you have consented to sit for awhile, with your 
knees almost touching your nose, in company with three or four 
unwashed Roman vagabonds, who defile it with scurrilous canticles 
and the ill-smelling smoke of their cigar-ends. The wind wails 
through the interstices of this ball of S. Peter’s with many a 
weird intonation. 

A hundred years ago, the Basilica was menaced with deadly 
peril. The French had designs upon it. It was not enough that 
they should loot the galleries and palaces of Rome, foist their 
own barbarous calendar upon the reluctant faithful, flood the State 
with their sham bank-notes, and tax the Romans as they had 
never been taxed before. They proposed also to strip the first 
church of the world of all its valuables, and sell these for what 
they would fetch. The schedule of its properties was already 
drawn up, and only the order to devastate was wanting. Happily, 
this order was deferred and never issued. 

In their despair, the Romans of that day went to and fro about 
the Holy City, petitioning Heaven in the quaint but rather 
obsolete way that accorded best with their aspirations. Some 
scourged their naked backs as they walked in procession; others 
dragged ponderous chains at the ankle; some bore heavy crosses 
of wood upon their shoulders; and others kept their arms stiffly 
distended, as if they had been nailed to a crucifix; yet others 
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wore crowns of thorns, which drew blood from their brows at each 
footstep. These petitioners at the gate of Heaven were blessed 
by the Pope from his balcony. It was hoped that their inter- 
cessions, and the miraculous conduct of certain statues of the 
Virgin, which in this time of tribulation were seen to open and 
shut their eyes—as much to the terror as the joy of the people— 
would induce God Himself to be on their side. 

But their hopes seemed vain. For, spite of the flagellants and 
the other self-torturers, spite of the public exposition of a number 
of the relics which give Rome its supreme sanctity (the heads 
and trunks of S, Peter and 8. Paul, the inscription from the Cross, 
the column to which Christ was bound when He was scourged, 
the table upon which the Last Supper was spread, the grill upon 
which S. Lawrence was roasted to death, &c., &c.)—spite of all, 
for a score of years there was no peace in Rome; and it seemed 
as if at any moment the words of Napoleon, after the Treaty of 
Tolentino, might be fulfilled: ‘This old machine (the Papacy) 
will now fall to pieces of its own accord.’ 

How, one cannot but ask oneself, will the Papacy weather the 
storm which in our day is persistently over its head? It is not, 
perhaps, so brutal and ruthless as that of the Revolution, but it is 
more protracted, and likely to be even more serious in its final 
results. Is the time near when S. Peter’s of Rome will no longer 
be the church of the Holy See? It is hard saying what cataclysm 
is in store for the Pope’s city. The whirligig of time seems to 
threaten us with much radical change, as a corollary of those 
words from the Vatican only the other day, ‘ Woman in Europe is 
the sole hope of the Church.’ Never was there a more fatal con- 
fession of weakness. 

But in the waning afternoon one must make haste to the 
Vatican galleries, even though there be time only to walk once 
through them. Cold indeed on a dull Lenten day are the precincts 
of S. Peter’s and the Vatican. The straight walk of nearly a 
quarter of a mile between the high wall of the Vatican garden 
(the tops of the big pines of which rise above the wall) and the 
lofty, ugly, brown body of the palace itself, is enough to frighten 
enthusiasm into a corner. You may chance on your way to see 
some of the fantastic coaches of the Pope’s establishment in the 
ground-floor chambers of the palace. They would better befit 
Mr. Barnum or the organisers of our Lord Mayors’ shows than him 
who claims pre-eminently to personate the apostolic character. 
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One soon develops a preference for this statue or that in such 
a gallery as that of the Vatican. Either it is the gracious, refined 
head of Antinous, or the Apollo Belvedere, ‘lord of the unerring 
bow,’ or that striking old battered relic of a great artist’s work, 
without a head, without feet, and without hands, or the disk- 
thrower (you may see the boys by Frascati, in the same attitude, 
engaged in the same pastime), or what not of the marble wealth 
of this ‘ Niobe of the nations.’ 

For our part, we like best the Laocoon. Some say it is not a 
work of art the contemplation of which tends to brace the spirits 
ofa man. Perhaps it is not. The comfort is that there are times 
when one feels so strong of body and mind as to be in no want of 
external fortifying. But there is one decided drawback to the 
Laocoon. It has been the source of so much controversy that you 
are sure to be afflicted by the sound of argument round about it. 
Tiresome German professors make it a trysting-place for their 
pupils, and, having massed their ardent flock in front of it, are 
audacious enough to apply it as the text of a sermon twenty 
minutes in duration, not perceiving that though Lessing, Winckel- 
mann, Goethe, Schopenhauer, and divers other Teutons of renown, 
have largely discussed the meaning of the expression on the old 
priest’s face, this does not give the German nation a monopoly of 
the statue. These art-students measure its parts, raise their eye- 
brows, and excitedly let loose to each other the inspired rhapsodies 
that suddenly come upon them ; and, in short, make such a babble 
that it is impossible to enjoy it as one might under other con- 
ditions. It may be worth while to debate, as they do, whether 
Laocoon was a Stoic, as Winckelmann thinks, and therefore not 
likely to cry out in his agony; or whether, according to Lessing’s 
view, the sculptors cared nothing about the old man’s sufferings, 
and were only anxious to suppress his screams as incompatible 
with ideal beauty; or whether, as Hirt supposes, the serpents had 
already squeezed so much of his life out of him that he had no 
strength left to spend in wailing; or whether it be true that 
Schopenhauer has said the last word about the work in his ridicule 
of all this futile debating, and his simple assertion that Laocoon 
does not shriek because it is not in the power of inanimate 
marble to shriek. 

One is at times half, and more than half, disposed to fancy 
that we befool ourselves by our excessive admiration of the 
sculpture of the ancients. As architects, indeed, these merit all 
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the homage we can offer them. But in sculpture, in so far only 
as it assumes to represent the human form, it is surely less our 
fault than our misfortune that we must confess them our superiors. 
It is a commonplace that ‘the invention of breeches has changed 
the history of the world.’ Our modern sculptors are sadly ham- 
pered by civilisation: they are forced to study faces rather than 
forms. No wonder if, as a rule, they fail to please us like the 
Greeks. Yet in Rome’s modern cemetery, outside the gate of 
S. Lorenzo, there is at least one chiselled face sweeter and nobler 
than any done by a Pagan hand. The expression, as well as the 
sympathetic execution, may doubtless be ascribed to that other 
more modern force in the world—quite as powerful in its way as 
the invention of breeches—to wit, Christianity. 

His Holiness’s picturesque domestics dismiss you from the 
Vatican punctually at three o’clock. What next? If you are in 
an indefatigable humour, you may still see much before the dinner- 
hour. Why not, first of all, drive as near the Capitol as your car 
can take you, ascend that awful flight of steps which leads to the 
site of the venerated temple of Jupiter, and then stroll down the 
lane to the right, and view the Tarpeian rock? It does not thrill 
as it ought, but it is interesting. You ring a bell by a garden 
gate, explain your wishes to the dame who answers the bell, and 
then follow her through a garden of orange-trees, acacias, and 
cypresses, shaken by the wind which whistles shrilly about this 
exalted spot. ‘ Behold it, sir!’ says your guide, as she stops on 
the brink of a precipitous cliff of red rock about eighty feet high. 
Seneca must have strained at his adjective when he wrote of it as 
‘immense altitudinis.’ 

The obvious plea that the rock is not high enough to kill is 
met by your cicerone with the counter-plea that in the old days 
it was three times as high. You may not be convinced by her 
bold assertion, but it is all the solace your imagination is like 
to get. It is too bad. There are flowers and grasses about the 
face of the cliff. The base of it serves as a courtyard for three 
or four houses, whose roofs are on a level with you. The inmates 
of the houses, engaged in various humble offices of life, are 
declared to you: clothes are being hung to dry where of old 
the mutilated bodies of Rome’s traitors fell dead; children are 
singing in wooden balconies; a woman is making a salad. You 
see, too, the Madonnas over the beds within the houses, and the 
pots and pans in the kitchen. Behind the chimney-pots are the 
ruins of the Palatine Hill; and beyond, the blue Alban moun. 
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tains. When you have stored the picture in your memory, your 
cicerone tells you the rock is in the estate of the German Consul, 
whose residence adjoins. Our northern half-brethren are not 
satisfied to exercise a sort of prescriptive right over works of art 
like the Laocoon; they must also obtain possession of Rome’s 
natural phenomena. 

If you care for what is termed ‘high life,’ your day’s revelry 
in Rome will be incomplete unless you give the last hour of the 
daylight to the Corso, The bearers of great names may then be 
seen by the score, driving up and down this narrow street of 
shops at a funereal pace. The noble youths of Rome loiter by a 
certain café in the street, dressed to the ears, with cigars between 
their primrose-kid-covered fingers, and ever and anon saluting a 
passer-by with grave elegance. These youths are sad gossips. 
They break the reputations of their lady friends with a whisper as 
easily as you break a biscuit. There is still much of the old 
leaven of malicious frivolity in their race. 

Some of the ladies, their sisters and wives and cousins, are 
quite oppressively magnificent in feature. The Roman nose 
stands transcendant upon their dark faces. It gives them a 
character of imperiousness and severity that their hearts belie. 
Parini’s words about the Roman husband of his period are as ser- 
viceable now as they were then. He is of no consequence what- 
ever in his own house, and if he bea man of spirit, he will betake 
himself elsewhere, to seek entertainment in the company of some 
fair lady whose husband, on his part, is amusing himself with the 
conversation of another lady, whose husband is also away. The 
Romans are noticeable for the size of their ears. You may have 
remarked it in their statues: those of Cato of Utica, for instance, 
would excite the envy of an ass; and afterwards you perceive that 
the modern Romans are much like their classical forefathers in 
this respect. After the tongue, the ear is certainly the organ most 
in request here. And asit hears a great deal it ought not to hear, 
its size may well be abnormal. 

This paper is already too long. We may, therefore, skip over 
the time that intervenes between sunset and midnight on this 
typical day of your life in Rome ; a period of five or six not unim- 
portant hours, consecrated to dinner and the theatre. You will 
indeed be fortunate if you leave the theatre so early as midnight; for 
the play often drags on its tedious course until one o’clock or later. 

Surely, you protest, it is now time to put your shins at hazard 
on the grimy stone staircase that leads to your bed. Indeed it is 
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not. It were treason against the majesty of Rome not to spend 
an hour or two of nocturnal reverie in that eerie haunt, the Colos- 
seum. It is not atall eerie by day. Youcannot possibly conjure 
up the spectres of its past when you are in the midst of a throng 
of the specially-conducted from London or Berlin. There are 
then so many Anglo-Saxons smoking meerschaum pipes, so many 
amateur photographers and artists struggling after new effects, so 
many well-informed clergymen discoursing to their wives and 
daughters about the martyrs who died in the arena where they 
stand, so many Roman hucksters of glazed picture-books, rosaries, 
and mock antiques—briefly, such strong and various distraction, 
that the Colosseum is really tiresome. Perhaps the only fancy 
it then provokes in you is a desire to glissade down that towering 
brick slope which a certain Pope built up as a protective buttress 
to the much-despoiled ruin. 

But the night tells another tale. The dark vault of the 
heavens then plays the part of that ceiling of canvas which they 
stretched from side to side of the amphitheatre to keep off the 
sun. Your imagination quickens. You see eighty or ninety 
thousand men and women, in tiers, around and above you: the 
married here; the unmarried there ; the boys with their tutors 
in yonder corner. They are all as silent asthe tomb. In the 
middle of the arena the gladiators are at work. One is down— 
no, he is up again. He bleeds, but what of that? A hundred and 
seventy thousand eyes are upon him: he must show himself a 
hero. He staggers a second time. Did you not hear the flesh 
part at the sweep of his rival’s blade? He lies prostrate ; nor 
will he rise again. And now at length the multitude suddenly 
shout their applause. They are excellent judges of an agony, and 
this man has died famously. 

A hundred other gladiators breathe their last in the same way. 
It becomes monotonous. The crimson patches upon the sand are 
gruesome to see; and so is the dark steam which ascends from 
them. Fountains of perfumed water are set in motion here and 
there, but the perfumes are overpowered by the fetor. The mul- 
titude are heated in spite of the screen betwixt them and the sun. 
They are querulous also; they cry fora new sensation ; and mean- 
while eat and drink and settle their wagers of the morning. They 
have sat for four hours, but it is not enough. To pique their 
jaded appetites, the bars of dens on all sides of the arena are 
briskly slipped aside, and from the recesses lions, leopards, ele- 
phants, wild boars, bears, and tigers, leap or stride forward sullenly 
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upon the sand. The lions and tigers snuff the blood at their feet, 
and roar their loudest. There is a flutter of white rags to anger 
the boars, and the bulls are taunted with red rags; a cracking 
of whips behind some of the beasts, and a touch of the goad for 
others. The elephants have been made drunk with a decoction 
of herbs. <A score of men and women, in white garments, are 
urged into the midst of this fierce company; and then the tur- 
moil of whips and shouts and roars is redoubled. The elephants 
totter to and fro, crushing whatever gets in their path; the bulls 
and boars toss and gore; the lions and tigers and leopards rend 
and begin to devour ; and the bears squeeze the life out of the 
hearts of the human beings nearest tothem. The clamour grows 
deafening. The arena is a shambles, and the fumes from it are 
sickening. But the Romans have tough stomachs, and so, by-and- 
by, they return to their houses, rejoicing in the spectacle. 

Again all is silent in the stupendous building. The stars 
shine overhead. The cool night wind sighs among the marble 
seats, the walls and hollows. It will sweeten the place in readi- 
ness for the morrow. But look! what are these shadowy forms 
gliding into the arena? The sand is still strewn with the dead of 
the day ; men and women and beasts side by side; time enough 
to remove them when the first cock crows. Under the starlight, 
the dead Christians are gently but swiftly borne away, one by one. 
Their living brethren are ready for them by the outer walls, and 
these transport them to the solitudes of the Celian hill, to their 
last homes in the catacombs. 

You may, if you please, see visions like this all through the 
night in this monstrous skeleton of an extinct age ; and you may 
mark further, if you will, how the later history of Rome has been 
epitomised in the vicissitudes of the Colosseum. It has been a 
fortress, a church, a cattle-market, and a quarry, as well as a 
theatre and a slaughterhouse. It hasseen a hundred Popes amble 
by it on white mules, in solemn pomp, towards the Lateran 
Church. They say that Peter the Hermit here conceived the 
idea of the Crusades. Here Michael Angelo used to come and 
muse upon architects and architecture: he called it his school. 
There is no end to its experiences. What new sight, we wonder, 
is Rome preparing for it? There’s not a doubt about the answer. 
The acres of huge white houses, built and building, hardly a gun- 
shot away, mark the latest phase in the history of Rome and the 
Colosseum. When the Pope has gone, the Colosseum as well as 
Rome will have turned over a strange new leaf. 
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CABLE-LA YING. 


Forty years have now elapsed since the first submarine cable was 
laid. In 1850 the Straits of Dover were crossed by a copper wire 
insulated with a covering of guttapercha, but this slender cord of 
communication broke down the day after its completion. The 
following year another line, strengthened with iron sheathing 
wires, was put down, and its success caused the project of con- 
necting England and America with a submarine telegraph to be 
mooted. A Frenchman, named M. Dupont, suggested a cable 
supported at a depth of forty feet below the surface by buoys only 
thirty feet apart, a plan more remarkable for originality of con- 
ception than for any feasibility of design. In 1858 Sir Charles 
Bright, triumphing over the opposition of hostile critics and the 
enormous engineering difficulties of the task, laid the first cable 
across the Atlantic, and although it broke down a month after 
completion, its collapse was due not to any injury during the 
laying, but to faults resulting from inexperience in its manu- 
facture. This failure discouraged further efforts for several 
years, and it was not till 1866 that the Great Eastern finally put 
England and America in telegraphic communication with each 
other. 

It is difficult to realise, now that the lapse of a quarter of a 
century has familiarised us with the existence of submarine cables, 
the amount of interest with which the progress of that great 
undertaking was watched, and the burst of enthusiasm evoked by 
its successful completion. With eight cables working between 
America and England, and with duplicate, if not triplicate com- 
munication with all our distant colonies, ‘submarine telegraphy 
seems as commonplace a fact as the network of railways extending 
over Great Britain, or the well-organised system of the useful and 
inexpensive omnibus in our metropolis. Yet, considering the 
difficulties with which it has had to contend, the science of cable- 
laying has made prodigious strides. In those twenty-five years 
more than thirty cable companies have sprung into existence, with 
a combined fleet of forty telegraph ships, and staffs amounting to 
several thousands, to work the 115,641 miles of cable now 
immersed beneath the sea. 

In order to give an account of the process of cable-laying it 
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will be necessary to describe briefly the cable machinery on board 
a telegraph ship, and as the Stlvertown—belonging to the com- 
pany of that name—is the largest of the fleet, and one of the first 
to be specially built for the work, a short notice of this ship will 
serve the purpose. Her gross tonnage is nearly 5,000 tons, and 
having a length of 338 feet and a beam of 55 feet, she is a very 
trustworthy seaboat. Her three cable tanks are all forward of the 
engines, the after tank lying between them and the bridge, while 
the main and fore tanks are forward of the bridge. With diameters 
of 52 feet and depths of 32 feet, they are of nearly a third larger 
cubic capacity than those of the late Great Eastern. On one 
expedition she took 2,370 miles of cable, which together with 
her coals, cable gear, and stores, brought the total freight up to 
6,812 tons, and gave her the largest draught of any merchant 
vessel afloat. 

The cable machinery is found both at the bows and at the 
stern of the ship; that in the bows being used for picking up 
cable, and that astern for paying it out. The latter consists, 
briefly, of a large drum, or hollow iron cylinder, round one end of 
which the cable is passed three times on its way from the tanks 
to the stern. Over the rest of the drum are a series of breaks in 
the form of iron bands lined with wood, attached to a framework 
on one side of the drum, and on the other carrying weights which 
can be increased or diminished according to the pressure required. 
The object of these breaks is to prevent the cable running out 
too quickly, the tendency to which increases as the depth and 
consequently the weight of cable between the ship and the sea- 
bottom increases, After leaving the drum, the cable passes under 
the wheel of the dynamometer, a machine for indicating the 
strain on the cable, with a view to regulating the speed of paying 
out with the varying depth. By the side of the dynamometer 
stands a hand-wheel in connection with the breaks, by which 
their effect can be increased or lessened, according as the dyna- 
mometer registers too little or too great a strain. The cable 
finally passes out of the ship over a sheave or V-shaped wheel at 
the end of an iron frame projecting some five or six feet beyond 
the stern, so as to keep the sinking line well clear of the propeller. 
In the forepart of the ship there are two similar drums, side by 
side, with their respective dynamometers, but with driving 
engines more powerful than those of the paying-out drum, as the 
strain in recovering a cable from great depths is very considerable. 

The cable itself consists of three principal parts—the conductor, 
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the insulating covering, and the iron sheathing wires. The con- 
ductor is the central copper wire along which the electric current 
passes. The insulating covering is made of two or three coats of 
guttapercha. Guttapercha is not an absolute insulator, but its 
conducting power stands in the same ratio to that of copper as 
the rate of a body moving through one foot in six thousand seven 
hundred years is to the velocity of light. The sheathing wires, 
which are laid on spirally, so as to give greater flexibility to the 
cable, are of galvanised iron, and designed to protect the core 
from injury during the strains of laying and from the friction of 
stones and rocks at the bottom of the sea. A cable is not of the 
same structure throughout, but is manufactured in different types, 
according to the varying depths of water in which it is to lie. 
The shore end type is the heaviest, having a double sheathing as 
a protection against the action of the waves and currents close 
into land. This makes it about two inches in diameter and from 
12 to 14 tons a mile in weight. Next to the shore end comes the 
intermediate type with a diameter of 1 to 14 inches ; and finally, 
the deep sea or main cable, only three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter and one and a half tons per mile in weight, looking like 
a slight black cord as it runs out over the broad stern sheaves. 
The types vary in price according to the weights; the shore-end 
being roughly 400/. a mile, the intermediate 200/., and the deep 
sea 100/., while the cost of laying is estimated at about 100. a 
mile. 

In running the cable down into the tanks on board ship, great 
care is taken to coil itevenly. It is hauled from the factory tanks 
on the river side—off which the ship is moored—by a drum 
driven by steam on board the vessel. On leaving the drum, the 
cable is led down into the tank, round which a gang of men are 
stationed to coil it in even flakes round the central cone. Time 
being as important a consideration in loading telegraph ships as 
in any other commercial operation, a great speed has been acquired 
in this portion of the work. One man, who is being constantly 
relieved, receives the cable as it comes down into the tank, and 
running round with it brings it within reach of the others, who 
coil it in its place, so that each coil lies touching the next one all 
the way round. The heavier types of course take longer than 
the light ones, but the average speed of coiling is very high. In 
1882 the Silvertown took 2,370 miles on board in twenty-two 
days, the men working in day and night shifts, and the rate being 
at times as much as six miles an hour. Between each fresh layer 
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or flake as it is called, laths of wood are placed here and there to 
keep the flakes apart, while over the whole whitewash is poured 
to prevent one coil sticking to the next. These precautions are 
very necessary, as should any hitch of this character arise while 
the cable is running out, if not a total severance, at least a bad 
kink would result, which would have to be cut out, and the cable 
respliced, operations requiring several hours to effect. 

When the cable has been coiled, and the necessary gear for 
landing shore ends, buoying and sounding, has been put on board, 
the ship starts on her expedition. If the route over which the 
cable is to be laid is a long one, a ship has usually been sent out 
beforehand to take soundings and carefully survey the character 
of the sea bottom. Sounding plays avery important part in cable 
engineering, and most of the failures of the early cables were due 
to the fact that the ocean bed on which they were to lie had not 
been properly surveyed. No systematic soundings, for instance, 
were taken for the Lisbon-Madeira cable, the average depth of the 
route being calculated as about 2,000 fathoms. But while it was 
being laid, a bank with only 100 fathoms was crossed, sufficient 
slack was not paid out, and the cable being suspended in a festoon 
was broken. The telegraph ship Dacia, while sounding between 
Cadiz and Teneriffe, discovered a coral patch with a precipitous 
wall of 1,700 feet in height. Soundings were taken on the edge 
of this wall, and in one case the sounder distinctly struck 
bottom at 3,300 feet, tumbled over and struck again at 
3,720 feet, and continuing to fall, eventually found a resting- 
place at a depth of 5,010 feet. Another bank was at its highest 
point only 396 feet below the surface, and also had a per- 
pendicular wall of 450 feet in height, with a jagged exterior, which 
cut through in one night the rope attached to the moorings of a 
buoy laid down to mark the spot. 

The importance of discovering and avoiding obstacles so fatal 
to the existence of a cable is at once apparent, and a great deul of 
-attention has been given to the perfecting of the apparatus by 
which the soundings are taken. Hemp lines were originally 
used to lower the sounder, but in 1872 Sir William Thomson 
experimented with pianoforte steel wire and proved its perfect 
suitability to the purpose. The advantages it possesses over the 
hemp line are numerous. Its bulk is twenty-five times less, 
being only ;!; of an inch as compared to ? of an inch, while its 
breaking strain is, bulk for bulk, eighteen times as great. Its 
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smooth surface and small superficial area make it available in the 
strongest currents, such as the gulf-stream, where it has been 
found practically impossible to get bottom with the hemp line. 
But it is in the recovery that, owing to the small weight—which 
is only 14 lb. for 600 feet—the superiority of the wire is 
most apparent. A length of 2,000 fathoms—or nearly two 
nautical miles—can be wound in, when the ship has started 
and is steaming eight or nine knots an hour, in 22 minutes, 
that is, at the rate of 540 feet per minute, which is very little 
slower than that at which it sinks. A similar length of hemp 
line takes 2} hours to recover, and this can only be effected 
when the ship is stationary. One of the deepest soundings by 
the wire on record was taken by the Dacia in the Atlantic, when 
a depth of 3,233 fathoms—equal to nearly three and a half statute 
miles—was registered, the whole operation taking only 1 hour 
18 minutes, as against the 4 hours which the sounding with a 
hemp line would require. 

The wire is wound on a drum supported on an iron framework 
at the stern of the ship, and fitted with a small rotatory engine 
for winding it in again after sounding. The sounder itself 
consists of a central tube with valves at the top and bottom, 
through which the water passes as it descends, but which shut 
down as soon as the hauling up begins, and enclose a sample of 
the bottom water. Below the central tube are three small tubes 
which sink into the mud and bring up specimens of it for inspec- 
tion. An analytical chemist on board examines them and 
determines whether they are likely to prove injurious to the 
cable. The most destructive deposits are near the shore, owing 
to the iodine contained in seaweed and decaying vegetable matter, 
which has been proved to corrode the sheathing wires rapidly. 
The best deposits in which to lay a cable are those known by the 
name of Pteropod and Globigerina coze. The former is not found 
at a greater depth than 1,500 fathoms, and the latter than 2,500 
fathoms, the reason being that the delicate shells of carbonate of 
lime of which they are composed cannot withstand the dissolving 
action of the free carbonic acid gas, as they pass through the 
water, long enough to sink any deeper. These oozes are so 
yielding that the cable becomes embedded in them, and their 
presence is a guarantee against the existence of scouring currents. 

In order to accelerate the speed of sinking, an iron shot, from 
20 Ibs. to 60 lbs. in weight, with a hole through the centre of it, 
is slipped over the sounder, and held in position by a loop of soft 
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iron wire, which, by an ingenious contrivance, is cut on reaching 
the bottom, the shot being thus released and abandoned. As the 
temperature of its surroundings plays an important part in the 
electrical condition of a cable, it is very useful to take the 
temperature of the water at the sea bottom when sounding. For 
this purpose a thermometer is attached to the wire a little 
distance above the sounder. This is usually the ‘ capsizing 
thermometer,’ so-called because on being hauled up again it 
capsizes, and by the movement registers the temperature of the 
water at the time of capsizing, that is the bottom water. As, 
however, the coldest water—except in rare instances where 
currents of a higher temperature exist—is almost always at the 
bottom, an ordinary maximum and minimum thermometer meets 
the requirements of the case. These observations reveal in the 
tropics a great difference between the surface water and the lower 
water, the former being found in several soundings of 2,000 
fathoms to be as much as 86°, while the bottom water of the same 
soundings was only 36°. Still more remarkable is the difference 
for small depths, the surface in some cases being 83°5°, while 
only twenty fathoms down the temperature was as low as 64°, a 
fall of almost one degree per fathom, and proving to how short a 
distance below the surface the heat of the sun penetrates. 

If the route has been surveyed beforehand, the ship which is 
to lay the cable proceeds to one of the two places between which 
itis torun. Arrived here, the first care is to select a convenient 
landing place. This must not be near where ships are in the 
habit of anchoring, and consequently the hut into which the end 
of the cable is taken, in some cases stands two or three miles 
from the town for which the cable is being laid. A land line, or 
a bay cable running close to the shore, then connects the cable 
hut with the town. A suitable spot having been chosen, the ship 
anchors as near as possible to it and the preparations for landing 
the shore end commence. The hut, which is on board already 
made, is sent ashore with carpenters to put it together, and a 
batch of cable hands go off to get ready the landing gear and dig 
the cable trench from low water mark to the hut. The huts are 
twelve feet square, and are made of corrugated iron lined with 
felt and matchboarding. They are fitted with a set of testing 
instruments, and in addition to a table and a pair of chairs 
possess a camp bedstead on which the electrician who is not on 
watch may rest. If the hut is a great distance from the town or 
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any inn, a stove and cooking utensils are added, and provisions 
are sent from the ship, as those put ashore must remain in the 
hut till the cable is laid, which if it is a long one will be several 
days under the most favourable circumstances, and if troublesome 
faults develop, might extend to two or three weeks or even months. 

The gear sent ashore for landing the end consists of two 
‘spider sheaves,’ or large V-shaped wheels in light iron frame- 
work which are secured on the beach some sixty yards apart, by 
attaching them to sand anchors, large blocks of wood buried deep 
in the sand. A rope, one end of which is fastened to the cable, is 
paid out in boats from the stern of the ship, passed round the 
two wheels on shore and brought back to the picking-up drum in 
the bows. The rope is then hauled in by the latter, and drags 
the cable out of the stern of the ship towardsthe shore. In order 
to prevent the cable, which is very heavy, sinking and being 
caught or damaged by a rocky bottom, large india-rubber buoys, 
inflated with air, are fastened to it at intervals of fifty to sixty feet, 
and support it till it reaches the shore. 

The time occupied in landing a shore end varies from twenty 
minutes to nearly an hour, according as the ship is a quarter or 
three-quarters of a mile from shore. At a greater distance the 
cable is coiled on a raft made of a couple of boats and towed 
ashore by the steam launch. On one occasion, where the landing 
place happened to be near a railway, the line was made fast to a 
locomotive, which hauled the cable ashore very expeditiously. 
When a bar of sand prevents a ship from getting nearer than seven 
or eight miles, a steam lighter with a smail draught has to be 
employed and fitted up temporarily as a cable ship to pay out over 
the bar. During the landing of the shore end messages are 
exchanged between ship and shore by means of flag signalling in 
the daytime and at night by the Morse lamp, in which a shutter 
worked up and down in front of the light by a lever, gives long 
and short flashes to represent the dash and dot of the Morse 
signalling code. 

When enough cable has been hauled ashore to reach the hut, 
the fact is signalled to the ship by hoisting a flag, and then the 
cable is detached from the line, and being laid along the trench, 
enters the hut through a hole in one corner of the floor. Here 
the electrician in charge takes possession, and connecting it to his 
speaking instruments communicates with the electrician-in-chief 
on board, and tests are taken to see if the cable has sustained any 
damage during the landing. Meantime the steam launch is busy 
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detaching the buoys and allowing the cable to sink, while those 
ashore collect the gear used for landing and take it off in boats to 
the ship. At length the shore party have returned, the boats are 
up, and everything being ready for the start, the anchor is weighed 
and ‘ slow ahead’ rung on the engine-room bells. 

The commencement of the actual cable-laying is always an 
interesting occasion on board a telegraph ship, and is usually 
accompanied with a certain undercurrent of excitement. At the 
tank from which the cable happens to be running stands the 
cable foreman, leaning over the railings round the open hatchway, 
and watching his charge uncoil itself slowly and rise to the 
quadrant just above, guided in its upward path by a circular iron 
framework round the cone, called the ‘crinoline.’ Within his 
reach is a telegraph to the engine-room, so that the engines can 
instantly be stopped if anything goes wrong. In the tank itself 
several men are stationed, removing the laths of wood between 
the flakes, and seeing that one coil does not foul another. They 
apply themselves in silence to their work, and the only one to 
speak is the cable foreman, who occasionally shouts out some 
directions to the men below, his voice echoing strangely in the 
hollow tank. If it is night the tank is well lighted with clusters 
of incandescent lamps, and the quarterdeck, where the chief 
paying-out machinery stands, is similarly illumined. For splicing, 
buoying, and other work on the hurricane deck, an are light is 
suspended from the mast and throws into clear relief every bolt 
and chain link on deck. 

After leaving the quadrant the cable passes along a trough on 
the starboard side to the friction table, an arrangement to serve 
the double purpose of straightening it, and preventing any slack 
previous to reaching the drum of the paying-out machinery on 
quarterdeck. It is from here that the engineer-in-chief controls 
the whole operation, while his subordinates are busy over their 
various tasks, noting the revolutions of the ship’s engines and 
taking the readings of the drum indicator, the results of which 
they work out in an office close to the scene. At the hand-wheel, 
near the dynamometer in connection with the breaks, stands a 
carpenter, turning it to right or left, according as he receives 
instructions from the chief engineer to lessen or increase the 
strain on the cable. From a hose above the drum a continuous 
stream of water flows on to the breaks to prevent their being 
overheated. As the rate of paying out increases, the ring of the 
wheels over which the cable runs to the stern is added to the 
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monotonous plash of the water, and the dull swirl of the cable in 
its passage along the trough from tank to quarterdeck. 

Perhaps the most interesting, though the most unobtrusive, 
work on board a cable ship during laying is performed in the 
testing-room. On the Silvertown this room is midships on the 
maindeck, immediately beneath the bridge, which makes it both 
dark and hot, though the situation is one in which the motion 
of the ship is least observable, an important point when using 
delicately balanced electrical instruments. In one corner on a 
row of shelves are arranged the batteries, some three hundred 
Leclanché cells. A stout table, firmly fixed against the side of 
the room, in order to make it as immovable as possible, supports 
the testing instruments, their well-polished brass terminals and 
glossy ebonite structure shining softly in the subdued light of 
the testing lamp. The most important instrument in a testing 
room is the galvanometer, by which the strength of electrical 
currents, and consequently the resistance of the conductors along 
which they pass, is measured. It consists, briefly, of coils of 
very fine copper wire, in the centre of which is suspended by a 
cocoon fibre a small mirror with a magnet at the back of it. A 
current passing through these coils tends to deflect the magnet, 
and with it the mirror, one side or the other, according as the 
current is positive or negative, and to a greater or less degree 
according to its strength. A spot of light from a lamp behind a 
graduated scale is thrown on to the mirror, from which it is 
reflected back to the scale, and the size of its deflection noted. 
The other instruments are resistance boxes, condensers, shunts, 
and keys of every description, for turning the current through the 
different instruments required. A lead, or insulated wire, runs 
from the testing instruments to the lower end of the cable which 
is being laid, and by its means the electrical condition of the cable 
can be tested. The electrician on duty watches the oscillation of 
the spot of light on the scale as it sways gently to and fro with 
the motion of the ship, and at regular intervals notes down the 
deflection indicated. 

After paying out a certain distance from the first landing- 
place, the cable is usually buoyed, and the ship goes on to the 
other landing-place, and putting the end ashore, pays back to the 
buoy, splices the two lengths, and lets go the bight. When the 
cable is going to be buoyed, the watchers in the hut are informed 
of theintention. A pre-arranged signal is given through the testing 
galvanometer, and then the end of the cable is connected to the 
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mirror-speaking instrument. This instrument is made on the 
same principle as the galvanometer, but the mirror is more stifily 
suspended, and the deflections are consequently more sharp and 
defined. In signalling, the letters are formed by the movements 
of the spot of light to the right and left, corresponding to the dots 
and dashes of the Morse code. When those on shore have received 
their instructions, the cable end is disconnected from the testing- 
room wire and fastened on to a stout rope which comes up with 
it from the tank and holds it while the moorings are got ready. 
The task of bringing up a large ship like the Silvertown, when 
buoying a cable, is a delicate piece of work. It must be done 
with such judgment that the end of the cable just reaches the 
stern, where the preparations for buoying it are made, without 
going overboard. When the enormous momentum of the ship is 
considered, and the fact that her way alone, when going full 
speed, would carry her at least a mile, it will be seen that this 
is no easy matter. The engineer in charge goes about the 
operation with great care, and to assist his calculations a line of 
men are posted from the tank to the stern, to pass the word along, 
stating the number of coils left as each fresh one is unwound. 
In accordance with this information, he gives his orders to the 
ship’s engineer, and conducts his task in the following fashion: 
the engines having been put half-speed as soon as the last flake 
was reached, the cable is already seen to be running out at a 
slower rate. 

‘Twenty coils... . nineteen... . eighteen’ are called 
along the line. 

‘Go slow,’ says the engineer, and his orders are shouted down 
into the engine-room. 

‘Ten .... nine... . eight.’ 

‘Stop her!’ he cries. Soon the speed is so much reduced 
that the cable is barely moving, while the only sound, now that 
the engines have ceased working, is the wash of the water against 
the ship’s sides. 

‘Three ....two....one.... end on the drum, sir!’ 

‘ Half speed astern.’ The cable crawls along and comes to a 
standstill, but every now and then runs out a few feet with the 
rise and ‘fall of the ship. 

‘End off the drum, sir!’ 

‘Stop her! Down with the breaks!’ and the end is stopped 
dead, just as it reaches a convenient position, halfway between 
the drum and the stern sheaves. 
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A dozen cable hands at once set about the preparations for 
buoying it. A chain is bent on to the end of the cable, and to 
this is attached the chain of the mushroom anchor and also the 
buoying rope which is led round outside the ship to the picking- 
up drum on the bows. The mushroom anchor which hangs at 
the side of the ship isthen let goand plunges into the water with 
a dull plash, its twenty fathoms of chain, which are flaked in a box 
at an opening in the bulwarks, leaping and twisting after it till the 
bight disappears with a final swish, and the whole weight is taken 
by the end at the stern. When this is done, the order to ‘cut 
away ’ is given, the rope which still holds the cable to the paying- 
out drum is severed, the cable end with the chains attached to it 
crashes overboard, and all now hangs from the mooring rope at 
the bows. This rope is paid out to the required length and its 
end made fast to the buoy—for great depths some twelve feet high 
and eight feet in diameter—which is hanging outside the rigging. 
Then the buoy itself is lowered into the water, is slipped and floats 
curtseying away to its moorings, while the ship steams ahead for 
its next destination. 

If by any mischance the end of the cable slips overboard 
before it has been secured to the mooring rope, or if the latter 
breaks, a mark buoy is at once lowered, and the cable grappled 
for as near the end as possible. The grappling iron, which is like 
a fish hook with six blunt barbs, is lowered to the bottom by a 
rope paid out from the picking-up drum in the bows, and the ship, 
set at right angles to the direction in which the cable lies, steams 
slow ahead. The dynamometer, under which the rope passes, is 
then watched, and as soon as a marked rise in its strain is noticed, 
the ship is stopped, and the rope hauled in till the grapnel 
appears above the surface with the cable hanging from one or two 
of its prongs. With a good bottom the cable ought to be hooked 
after one or two drags, but if the bottom is rocky the prongs of the 
grapnel are frequently broken, and with bad weather to contend 
against as well, a ship may grapple for several weeks, or even 
months, before her efforts are attended with success. 

After landing the second shore end, the cable is paid out 
towards the end already buoyed. If this is approached at night 
time, a search light is very useful. At the Jubilee naval review, 
the Silvertown had on board the largest search light that has ever 
been fitted up. The dynamo which supplied the lamp was 
capable of producing a light of 60,000 candle power. By its rays 
objects at three or four miles distance were made distinctly 
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visible, while the light itself could be seen as far as the horizon. 
Indeed, when triangulating the Mediterranean shores, a light of 
this character, set up on Muley Hassin, a peak of the Sierra 
Nevada 11,830 feet above the sea and twenty miles inland from 
the south-east coast of Spain, was clearly visible at a similar 
station on Mount Anna in Morocco, 7,220 feet high, the distance 
between these two points being 136 nautical miles. 

As soon as the buoy has been reached, a boat is lowered and 
sent out with a line from one of the forward picking-up drums to 
attach to the mooring rope. This done, the buoy is set free and 
floated alongside the ship, while the drum hauls up the cable. 
Meantime, a line from the other picking-up drum has been 
passed round outside the ship to the cable astern, which is then 
cut and also hauled round to the bows. Both ends being now on 
board, the work of making the splice commences. The most 
important part of this is the operation called jointing, that is, 
soldering the two ends of the conductors together and re-covering 
them with coatings of guttapercha. If these are put on unskil- 
fully, so as to leave air bubbles between them, the pressure of the 
water at the bottom of the sea will cause these bubbles to burst, 
and the insulation becoming faulty, the cable will break down. The 
jointer is, consequently, a superior workman, with a special training 
and correspondingly good pay, and he spends some three-quarters 
of an hour over his task, settling himself composedly on a joint 
box, while his assistant heats his tools for him and holds them 
ready to his hand. 

When at length this delicate piece of work is concluded, and 
the joint, after testing, has been pronounced satisfactory, the 
splice is finished by the cable hands, who relay the hemp on the 
conductor and twist the sheathing wires over it again, securing 
them by lapping them with ductile wire and covering the whole 
with spun yarn. When this is done, two ropes are fastened to 
the bight on each side of the splice and are made fast to a single 
line running from the drum. This line is paid out till the bight 
has gone overboard and is hanging well clear of the bow sheaves. 
Then the engineer on duty, who is standing on the bow baulks 
overlooking the water, gives the word, the line is severed by one 
blow from a sharp axe, the end flies overboard and the bight 
disappears beneath the waves, loud cheers from the men greeting 
this successful conclusion of the work. 
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A BORDER FORAY. 


The winter winds were blawing cauld, 
It was St. Martin’s tide, 

When the Captain of Bewcastle vowed 
A foray he would ride, 

To drive a prey from Teviotdale, 
In spite of friend or foe ; 

He mustered all his merry men, 
And blithely forth did go. 


They crossed the river, climbed the brae, 
They emptied many a byre, 

They drove the cattle on before, 
Then set the stacks on fire. 

When they came to the lone Dodhead, 
Jamie Telfer he did pray 

That they would spare his lowly hame, 
But they drove his kye away. 


His stable doors were one and all 
From off the hinges flung, 

His best steeds they were ta’en away, 
The rest were all hamstrung. 

Then Jamie Telfer vowed revenge, 
As through the falling snaw 

He ran on foot ten miles or more 
To Gibbie Elliot’s Ha’. 


‘ Wha brings the fray ?’ auld Gibbie cried, 
‘Wha brings the fray to me?’ 
‘It’s Jamie Telfer o’ the Dodhead, 
A harried man I be; 
There’s naething at the lone Dodhead, 
There’s naething left to me 
But a burned-down house, a waefu’ wife, 
And wailing bairns three.’ 
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‘Seek succour where you pay blackmail, 
For that you ne’er paid me ; 
Gee ask for help at Branxsome Ha’, 
For nane you'll get frae me.’ 
‘I hae paid blackmail,’ then Jamie cried, 
‘T hae paid blackmail to thee, 
But ne’er to an Elliot I’ll pay again 
Until the day I dee.’ 


He hied him now to Coultard clough, 
O’er moorland, moss, and lea. 


‘Wha brings the fray ?’ cried auld Jock Grieve, 


‘Wha brings the fray to me?’ 
‘It’s Jamie Telfer o’ the Dodhead, 
A harried man I be; 
There’s naething at the Dodhead left 
But wife and bairns three.’ 


A sturdy tyke was auld Jock Grieve, 
Wha many a fray had seen ; 

And though his locks were thin and grey, 
His eye was clear and keen. 

He set his twa sons on coal-black steeds, 
Himself upon his dappled grey, 

While eager on a borrowed steed 
Jamie Telfer led the way. 


And soon they got to Branxsome Ha’ 
And shouted loud and clear. 
‘ Wha brings the fray ?’ cried auld Buccleuch, 
‘Wha dares the fray bring here ?’ 
‘It’s Jamie Telfer o’ the Dodhead, 
A harried man I be; 
There’s naething at the Dodhead left 
But wife and bairns three.’ 


‘ Alack-a-day !’ cried auld Buccleuch, 
‘ My heart is wae for thee ; 

But haste thee, warn Willie, my son, 

And bid him come to me. 
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Gae saddle his horse, call out his men, 
Drink deep o’ my blood-red wine ; 
If he’ll nae ride for Telfer’s kye 
Will Scott’s nae son o’ mine. 


‘Warn Wat o’ Harden and his sons, 

And Scott o’ common-side ; 

While Gilmans cleuch and Gouldie lands 
Alang wi’ them will ride. 

And so will Borthwick-water bold, 
And Armstrong o’ the Park ; 

Twa better and twa braver men 
Ne’er rode forth in the dark. 


‘I saw them on their stirrups stand, 

And strike wi’ might and main, 

When belted Howard’s steel-capped men 
Assailed the Scotts in vain. 

Warn big Jock Johnston and his men, 
And Kerr o’ Linhope Vale ; 

The Southern loons shall rue their raid 
On bonny Teviotdale. 


‘ But I, wha never flinched the fray, 

Nor feared the face o’ man, 

Bowed doon by age, the bold Buccleuch 
Nae mair can lead the van.’ 

The mist hung heavy on the brae, 
The morning air was chill, 

When they o’ertook the reiving band 
Near Redcliffs lonely hill. 


The first to speak was auld Jock Grieve, 
Wha shouted, ‘ Reiving loon ! 

Release ye Jamie Telfer’s kye 
Or dread the reiver’s doom.’ 

The Captain, turning fiercely round, 
Cried, ‘ Dotard, cease thy din, 

Or, though thy head is bald and grey, 
I'll cleave it to the chin, . 
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For it shall go with me.’ 
But Jock, wha drew his burly brand, 
Said, ‘ That we have yet to see.’ 


Then up spoke Jock Grieve’s eldest son— 


A gallart bold was he— 
‘ My father sits his dappled steed 
Right well, as you may see. 


‘And if his head is somewhat grey, 

There’s dark pows here enow ; 

The steed which bears an honest man 
Shall never carry you.’ 

The wintry sun rose fierce and red, 
Fiercely the fray begun, 

But high he shone above their heads 
Before their work was done. 


When stark and stiff upon the sod 
Within the lonely glen 

The Captain of Bewcastle lay 
With thirty of his men. 

And near to them with many more 
Before the fight was won 

Lay Buccleuch’s winsome Willie Scott 
And Jock Grieve’s eldest son. 


So now they did the spoil divide 
From reiving hands set free, 

And Telfer for his ten milch kye 
Drove hame just thirty-three. 

A tear-drop fell from Harden’s eye 
On Willie’s bloody bier ; 

‘We've got back Telfer’s kye,’ he said, 

‘ And paid for them right dear.’ 


Between the burn-side and the brae 
Their graves may yet be seen, 

And men still call the eerie spot 

The reivers’ bloody green. 


‘ Dismount thee from that dappled steed, 
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For when the sun did melt the snaw, 
’T was ever after said, 

The water clear of Redcliff burn 
For three lang days ran red. 


And oft mid mists of early morn 
A horn is heard to sound, 

While fleeting forms are seen to glide 
The lonely hillside round. 

And shepherds hear the angry cries 
Of fierce contending men, 

And wisely shun, as well they may, 
The wild moss troopers’ glen. 























HIS FIRST EXPERIMENT. 


i. 


Last winter George Pownceby spent some weeks at the Palace 
Hotel, Birkdale. One morning he was coming along the corridor 
leading from the smoking-room when he met Mrs. Pratt. The 
lady stopped. 

‘ What is that you have in your hand?’ she asked. 

Mr. Pownceby had in his hand a slim pamphlet, in a green 
paper cover. He held it up. 

‘T’ve got it!’ 

‘No?’ 

‘Yes!’ 

‘Oh, I say !’ 

These remarks are not given here as examples of English 
conversation, but with a view of presenting the reader with an 
accurate report of what was spoken. There was a pause. Then 
the lady said, with great solemnity :— 

‘You don’t mean to say that it has actually come ?’ 

‘Ido!’ Mr. Pownceby held out the slim pamphlet at arm’s 
length in front of him. He pointed at it with the index-finger 
of his other hand: ‘How to Hypnotise. A Practical Treatise. 
Hints to Amateurs. With full instructions for marvellous ex- 
periments. Price 7d. Post free, eight stamps.’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Pownceby, I am so sorry.’ 

‘Sorry, Mrs. Pratt! Why, it was at your instigation I plunged 
to the extent of those eight stamps.’ 

‘But you don’t understand; my husband’s coming ; I have to 
meet him at Southport station at 12.32. Why he couldn’t get 
out at Birkdale I can’t think. But perhaps it was because the 
train doesn’t stop.” Mr. Pownceby stroked his moustache ; there 
was not much, but he was fond of stroking what there was of it. 
Mrs. Pratt’s husband had been rather a joke. People who winter 
in hotels are, as a rule, quite prepared to be epigrammatic at the 
expense of a pretty married woman whose husband is not in 
evidence. And Mrs. Pratt’s husband had not been in evidence— 
as yet. 


‘I don’t quite follow you.’ Mr. Pownceby spoke with a little 
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malice. ‘ Whence your sorrow? Because your husband is coming 
by the 12.32?” 

‘Don’t you see, I want to be the first to be experimented on. 
I’ve been waiting for that book two days, and now it just comes 
when I can’t stay. Don’t you think there’s time? Come into 
my sitting-room.’ 

They went into her sitting-room. When they were there, the 
lady again assailed the gentleman with the inquiry: 

‘Don’t you think there’s time ?’ 

‘It depends. I think you're going too fast. ‘To commence 
with, I’ve been looking through the thing in the smoking-room, 
and I believe it’s a swindle.’ 

‘A swindle! Oh, don’t say that.’ 

‘It’s nothing but a hash of old mesmeric tricks I’ve seen per- 
formed at country fairs.’ 

‘But doesn’t it tell you how to do them?’ 

‘It pretends to. It gives some ridiculous directions—but I 
don’t believe they can be done that way.’ 

‘ Try !—do!—on me!’ 

Mr. Pownceby laughed. Mrs. Pratt amused him, and not 
for the first time either. 

‘To begin with, we have to sit face to face and stare at each 
other for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour.’ 

‘Come along! Let’s begin.’ 

The lady brought forward a couple of chairs and they sat down 
on them, face to face, and very close together. Opening the 
pamphlet, Mr. Pownceby searched for further instructions. 

‘You're not staring at me,’ remarked the lady. 

‘ Half a minute ; I’m looking for what comes next.’ 

‘What does it say? Read it aloud.’ 

“After I’ve stared at you long enough——It doesn’t sound civil, 
does it?’ 

‘Never mind the civility ; go on!’ 

‘After I’ve stared at you long enough, you begin to feel 
queer. Then’—Mr. Pownceby read from the pamphlet, ‘“ Place 
the thumb of your left hand on the subject’s forehead ”—you’re 
the subject—“ just above the nose, and level with the eyebrows.” ’ 
Mrs. Pratt placed her pretty little hand above her pretty little 
nose to point out. the exact spot denoted. Mr. Pownceby read 
on. ‘This is the locality of the Phrenological Organ of In- 


dividuality.”’ ” 
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‘Is it?’ said Mrs. Pratt in an awe-struck whisper. The reader 
continued : 

‘“ Rest the ends of your fingers on the top of the subject’s 
head. At the same time take hold of the left hand with your 
sight hand, applying the inside part of your thumb to the middle, 
of the palm of the hand.” I’m punctuating this,’ interpolated ir. 
Pownceby, ‘as I goon. The man who printed it seems to have 
had a fount of type containing no other stops but commas. “ The 
object of this is for the operator to get in contact with two very 
important nerves that pass in the palm of the hand which are 
called Ulnar and Median nerves ”—I don’t know if that’s true, 
or what it means, but it says so here—“ with your left hand, still 
keeping the thumb on the forehead between the eyes, and the fin- 
gers resting on the subject’s head, which must be inclined slightly 
back. Say,‘ Look into my eyes.’ After gazing in his eyes intently 
for a few seconds, say in a loud, clear, firm tone of voice, ‘ Close 
your eyes quite tight.’ Let him remain a few seconds like this,” 
—and the trick is done. There’s a lot more nonsense to follow, but 
when you've remained for a few seconds like that you’re supposed 
to be mesmerised, or hypnotised, or whatever they call the 
thing.’ 

‘Really! It sounds quite simple.’ 

‘It does—simple folly.’ 

‘Hush! You shouldn’t speak like that. Perhaps, if you don’t 
believe, you mayn’t succeed.’ 

‘It says something to that effect in these precious pages.’ 

‘Then try to believe. Let us begin.’ 

They began. The lady was preternaturally solemn, but the 
gentleman was tortured by a desire to smile. He felt that the 
lady might resent his laughter. Under these circumstances the 
ten minutes’ stare was trying. Mrs. Pratt had sweet blue eyes, 
which were large and round—the sort of eyes which the average 
man would not object to stare at for ten minutes or even longer. 
As the appointed space of time drew to a conclusion even Mr. 
Pownceby became reconciled to his lot. He placed his left thumb 
on the lady’s forehead above her nose. 

‘Is that level with my eyebrows?’ sheinquired. He reproved 
her. 

‘TI don’t think you ought to speak. You destroy the connec- 
tion.’ 

Mrs. Pratt was dumb. Mr, Pownceby proceeded in accordance 
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with the directions contained in the pamphlet. He rested the 
tips of his fingers on the top of the lady’s head. He took hold of 
her left hand with his right. He applied the ‘inside part’ of his 
thumb to the centre of her palm. He said to her: 


“we, ‘Look into my eyes.’ 


“She Waked into his eyes, her head inclined a little backwards. 
This part of the ptoceedings was, so far as the gentleman was 
concerned, on the whole agreeable. He gazed fixedly into her 
pretty eyes. Then he added, in a ‘loud, clear, firm tone of 
voice :’ 

‘Close your eyes quite tight.’ 

She closed her eyes. There was a pause for a few seconds. 
Remembering the instructions contained in the pamphlet, he pro- 
ceeded another step: 

‘ You cannot open your eyes,’ he said. ‘Your eyes are fast, 
quite fast.’ 

The pamphlet had it, ‘Should the subject be very sensitive he 
will be unable to open them.’ Apparently the subject, though 
in this case feminine, was very sensitive. At least Mrs. 
Pratt kept her eyes shut fast. Mr. Pownceby was a little 
startled. He removed his touch from her brow and released her 
hand. 

‘Mrs. Pratt, are you hypnotised already?’ Mrs. Pratt was 
silent. ‘Mrs. Pratt, you don’t mean you're really hypnotised ?’ 
Still silence. He leant forward and stared at the lady, not in the 
same way he had done before, but quite as fixedly. ‘By Jove! I 
believe she is!’ He got up from the chair. He glanced at the 
pamphlet. He wanted to know how to reverse the process—how 
to bring the lady to again. 

‘This is a pretty state of things! The thing is not such a 
swindle as I thought it was. But it’s all nonsense. She can’t be 
magnetised, or mesmerised, or hypnotised, or whatever it is. If 
she is, the thing’s as easy as winking. If I’d only known it I’d 
have been mesmerising people since the days of childhood. Mrs. 
Pratt !’ 

But Mrs. Pratt was silent. If she was not ‘hypnotised,’ 
then she was in some condition which was equally curious. She 
sat back in her chair, with her face turned up to the ceiling, in a 
state of the most complete quiescence. Something in her 
appearance struck Mr. Pownceby as even unpleasantly odd. 
He recommenced searching down the page of the green- 
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covered pamphlet for the reversal process. It was beautifully 
simple. 

‘In order to release him,’ the pamphlet said—throughout the 
writer had taken it for granted that the ‘ subject’ would be mas- 
culine—‘ blow a sharp, cold wind from your mouth on his eyes, and 
say with authority, “ Now you can open them.” Repeat if neces- 
sary. It is important to recollect that a cold wind blown from the 
operator destroys the effect and demagnetises.’ 

One could not but suspect that some subjects might not like 
this. But its simplicity was charming. If that was all that was 
necessary, then, so far as Mr. Pownceby was concerned, the 
whole science of hypnotism was already mastered. 

He approached Mrs. Pratt. He bent over her, devoutly hoping 
that no one might enter the room as he was engaged in doing so. 
Quite a shock went through him as he advanced his face towards 
hers, the expression of her countenance was so very much like 
death. He blew a ‘cold wind’ on her eyes—those pretty blue 
eyes, whose cerulean hue he had veiled. 

‘ Now you can open them.’ 

The words were spoken with as much ‘authority’ as he could 
muster in the then agitated state of his mind; but Mrs. Pratt 
did not open them. The pamphlet said, ‘ Repeat if necessary.’ Mr. 
Pownceby repeated. He blew, and he blew. He blew the ‘cold 
wind ’ all out of him, so that the beads of perspiration stood upon 
his brow, but still the ‘ subject’ gave no signs. 

‘Mrs, Pratt! Mrs. Pratt! I say, Mrs. Pratt, for heaven’s sake 
do look at me!’ 

All signs of ‘authority’ had gone from him now. But wind 
and voice alike were ineffectual. Apparently it was easier to hyp- 
notise than to do the other thing. In his trouble Mr. Pownceby 
told himself that the writer of that pamphlet was—well, 
untrustworthy. Or else something had gone wrong in the 
working. But what could it be? He looked at his watch. 

‘ Half-past twelve! I shall have her husband here directly. 
I imagine that he will make some observations if he finds his 
wife like this.’ 

Such a contingency was only to be expected. When a man, 
after long absence from his wife, returns to find a stranger experi- 
menting on her, and she in a ‘hypnotic’ condition, from which 
the stranger cannot release her, his first feelings towards that 
stranger are not, in civilised countries, invariably friendly. Mr. 
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Pownceby, when he had blown the ‘cold wind’ all out of him, 
arrived at a resolution. 

‘I will tell Doris. I must get her to help me. Itis quite 
certain that, whatever happens, I mustn’t let that man come and 
find me alone with his wife.’ 

It was only the dread of such a catastrophe that brought him 
to the ‘sticking-point’ of his resolution. Miss Haseltine— 
christened Doris—was Mr. Pownceby’s betrothed. She also was 
wintering in the hotel with her mamma. Mr. Pownceby was 
aware, even painfully aware, that the young lady’s feelings towards 
Mrs. Pratt were not of the warmest possible kind. He was 
equally conscious that her impression was that his feelings were, 
if anything, too warm. He would rather anything had happened, 
almost, than that he should have been reduced to the necessity 
of acquainting Miss Haseltine with the situation he was in. But 
it was certainly impossible for him to allow the returning husband 
to come in and find him there, alone with his wife, and she 
apparently in a chronic hypnotic condition. 

So he went in search of the young lady. Of course he found 
her where he would have least wished to find her—in the drawing- 
room with the ladies. He had to call her out, and at first she 
wouldn’t come. 

But as it would have been impossible for him to tell his tale 
in the presence of a dozen sharp-eared and sharp-tongued 
women, he protested that there was something of the utmost 
importance which he must say to her alone. ‘Well, what is it?’ 
she asked, directly he had got her outside the door. He perceived 
that she was not in one of her sentimental moods. Perhaps 
something in his manner had roused her suspicions. 

‘Mrs. Pratt has fainted.’ 

‘Indeed ? What has that todowithme? Let her faint. She 
looks to me as though she were the sort of person who could 
faint at pleasure.’ 

Miss Haseltine turned, and was about to re-enter the drawing- 
room. 

‘Doris, for goodness’ sake hear me out; I want your help. It’s 
through me she’s fainted.’ 

‘Pray what do you mean ?’ 

‘It’s—it’s this confounded thing.’ Mr. Pownceby held out the 
slim, green-covered pamphlet. ‘ You know I told you I’d written 
for that pamphlet, “ How to Hypnotise.” Well, the thing came 
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this morning ; here it is! I’ve been experimenting on her, and 
I’ve not only hypnotised her, but, by George, I can’t get her 
round again.’ 

‘A pretty state of things, upon my word.’ 

‘Don’t pitch into me now, Doris, don’t. There she is in her 
sitting-room ina fit or something ; I don’t know what’s the matter 
with her ; and her husband’s coming this morning.’ 

‘He is coming at last, is he?’ 

‘I expect him every moment; he’s due at Southport at 
12.32.’ 

‘She seems to have told you all about it.’ 

‘She told me so much, at any rate. I know I’ve been an ass, 
I can see that now, but lend me a hand first, and let me have it 
afterwards. I was obliged to come to you. I couldn’t let him 
find me alone with her in such a state as that. Come and see 
what you can do for her, there’s a darling, do! After all, it’s for 
me, you know, not her.’ 

Miss Haseltine yielded so far as to advance with him along the 
corridor. There was a fresh arrival when they reached the hall—a 
gentleman. He was speaking to the young lady, who acted as 
book-keeper, through the office window. 

‘My name is Pratt—Gilead J. Pratt. I believe my wife is 
staying here.’ 

Mr. Pownceby clutched Miss Haseltine’s arm. 

‘It’s he!’ he whispered. 

‘ There is a Mrs. Pratt staying here,’ replied the book-keeper. 
‘ Her sitting-room is No. 13.’ 

The new arrival was about to be ushered into No. 13, when 
Mr. Pownceby interposed. He hurried across the hall and 
touched him on the shoulder. ‘Excuse me, may I speak to you? 
My name is Pownceby.’ 

The new arrival turned and faced him. As he did so Mr. 
Pownceby perceived, a little dimly perhaps, what sort of man he 
was. He was of medium height, slightly built, about forty years 
of age, very dark, with a clean-shaven face and a pair of keen 
black eyes, which looked at Mr. Pownceby as though they meant 
to pierce him. 

‘Delighted to hear you speak, or any man, even if his name’s 
not Pownceby.’ 

Directly the words were spoken Mr. Pownceby became 
conscious that the new arrival was an American. 
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‘I believe you are Mr. Pratt—Mrs. Pratt’s husband.’ 

‘IT am—worse luck.’ 

‘ Eh—she intended to meet you at Southport at 12.32.’ 

‘She did, did she? That’s her all through. As she used to 
be. She never did get farther than intentions. It is about two 
years since I saw her, and I don’t see her now. Have you a 
message to deliver? Does she desire that I should go away for 
another two years? If so, I’m willing.’ 

As this was said out loud, without the slightest attempt at 
concealment, so that every word was audible, not only to Mr. 
Pownceby, to whom the remarks were addressed, but also to Miss 
Haseltine, and the book-keeper, and the porter, and the boots, 
and the waiter, and the chambermaid, and any other straggler 
who might happen to be within fifty yards or so, it would seem 
that in her husband Mrs. Pratt possessed a man of character. 
But Mr. Pownceby was not fond of such publicity. 

‘Can I say a word to you alone ?’ 

‘No, sir, you cannot. If you have a message from my wife, 
say it. If not, lead on to No. 13.’ 

‘The fact is, Mr. Pratt, eh—Mrs. Pratt is not—eh—quite well.’ 

‘Is that so? I’m glad to hear it. It’s a comfort to know 
that only sickness would keep her from her husband; though it 
wouldn’t need much of that to keep her from a chance of seeing 
me.’ 

‘The fact is, I wish, Mr. Pratt, you would let me speak to you 
alone.’ 

‘No, sir, I will not. If she’s dead, don’t spare my feelings, 
If she has left me for a better man, don’t spare my feelings 
either.’ 

‘ The fact is, she’s in a hypnotic state.’ 

‘In a what state ?’ 

‘A hypnotic state.’ 

‘ What state’s that ?’ 

‘“ Hypnotic” ’s a new word—it’s been brought in lately—it 
means “ mesmeric.” ’ 

Mr. Pratt paused before replying. He looked Mr. Pownceby 
up and down. 

‘Look here, Mr. —— I think you mentioned Pownceby ; I 
don’t know who you are, but you seem a friendly kind of man. 
Take my advice and get something off your chest. I see you’ve 
got it on.’ 
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Mr. Pownceby smiled, rather faintly. He did not lack 
presence of mind, as a rule, though just then the situation was as 
much as he could manage. He made a dash at it. 

‘I wish you would give me half a minute alone; but, since you 
will not, I must try to tell my story where we are. You see this 
book?’ Mr. Pownceby held up the fatal treatise. ‘It contains 
instructions for the performance of mesmeric experiments. Mrs. 
Pratt insisted on my performing oneof themonher. I succeeded 
in producing the mesmeric state, but I—I couldn’t get her out of 
it.’ 

There was a curious twinkle in Mr. Pratt’s eyes. 

‘I don’t catch on,’ he said. 

‘I say that I hypnotised her—that is, produced the mesmeric 
state, but that I—I couldn’t get her out of it.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘She’s in it now.’ 

‘In what?’ 

‘The mesmeric state.’ 

‘Does she seem to like it?’ 

‘That is more than I can say. I had just induced Miss 
Haseltine to come to my assistance when we were so fortunate as 
to encounter you.’ 

‘Then I am to understand that, when she ought to have 
been at the depot looking out for me, she was engaged in look- 
ing out for the mesmeric state along with you ; is that so?’ 

‘I’m afraid it is.’ 

‘Where is she?’ 

‘Tn her sitting-room, No. 13.’ 

‘Lead on to No. 13.’ 

The procession started. The waiter went first, Mr. Pratt 
next, and after him Miss Haseltine and Mr. Pownceby. Miss 
Haseltine’s demeanour was severe. Either her severity or some- 
thing else seemed to weigh upor her lover, who did not appear 
to be altogether at his ease. They reached No. 13. The waiter 
knocked. There wasnoreply. He knocked again; still no reply. 
Mr. Pratt turned towards Mr. Pownceby. 

‘I guess she’s still in that state of yours. I think we'll all go 
in.” He turned the handle of the door and entered. ‘I guess 
she’s quitted.’ 
The room was empty. 
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II. 


Ir was undoubtedly the case, unless they were to suppose that 
she had hidden under the sofa, or behind the curtains. Mr. 
Pownceby looked about him, conscious of a slight feeling of 
bewilderment. There were the two chairs, exactly as he left 
them, but the one which Mrs. Pratt had occupied was vacant. 

‘It’s very odd,’ he murmured. 

‘How?’ 

‘She was certainly unconscious when I left her.’ 

‘Perhaps the knowledge that she was failing in her duty asa 
wife came to her in that mesmeric state ; came to her so strongly 
that she started off to the depot, just then and there, to look for 
me. If she’s at the depdt now, in the state you say she was, I 
guess she’ll soon be popular.’ 

‘Don't you think I—I’d better go and look for her ?’ 

‘Ido not. If she’s gone, she’s gone, and if she comes back 
again she comes, but I’m not the man to put my friends out for a 
trifle. My friend, if you will allow me to call you so, give me 
your hand.’ Before Mr. Pownceby was quite aware of it, Mr. 
Pratt had possession of his hand. ‘I thank you. You have 
placed me under an obligation to you this day. But it may be 
that I shall ery you evens yet. Let’s liquor. Perhaps the young 
lady will pool in?’ Miss Haseltine, however, making some in- 
audible remark having reference to her mamma, vanished out of 
sight. Mr. Pratt was not at all abashed. He addressed the 
waiters. ‘Champagne—a large bottle—and a bucket of ice.’ 

Mr. Pownceby protested. 

‘You are very kind, but I don’t drink at this hour of the day, 
and not only so 

Mr. Pratt cut him short. 

‘Fetch the drink.’ The waiter fled. ‘If, after performing 
those pleasing experiments on the wife, you refuse to drink with 
the husband, I shall take it quite unkindly.’ 

‘But don’t you think some inquiries ought to be made for 
Mrs. Pratt?’ 

‘Ido not. What I do think is that I ought to cultivate your 
friendship now that I have the chance. A man who knows the 
wife so well should know something of the husband too.’ 

The drink came. Mr. Pratt saw two bumpers filled. Mr. 
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Pownceby, who was an abstemious man, had a difficulty in escaping 
being compelled to drain his at a draught. 

‘Bring another bottle when I ring,’ said Mr. Pratt as the 
waiter left the room. 

The two gentlemen were left alone. Mr. Pownceby still did not 
feel quite easy in his mind. Champagne generally disagreed with 
him at any time, always in the morning. He had some glimmerings 
of an idea that, if he refused to drink, Mr. Pratt would seek in his 
refusal an occasion to quarrel. He had heard and read of some 
curious customs in the States; how, for instance, to refuse, under 
certain circumstances, to drink with a citizen of the Great 
Republic was to place on him an insult which could only be wiped 
out by blood—blood in which six-shooters played a part. He half 
suspected that Mr. Pratt was a citizen like that. Certainly he 
was unlike any American he had seen. His indifference to his 
wife’s fate was almost brutal. Mr. Pownceby felt this, but he also 
felt that it was impossible for him to insist on making inquiries if 
the husband declined to sanction them. Nor was his uneasiness 
lessened by Mr. Pratt’s appearance of entire ease. That gentle- 
man leaned back in his chair—the one his wife had occupied— 
his summer coat unbuttoued, his hat tilted on to the back of his 
head. 

‘So you hypnotised my wife?’ Mr. Pownceby smiled 
faintly ; the subject was beginning to be unpleasant. ‘ Hypnotise 
me.’ 

Mr. Pownceby started. 

‘I suppose you're joking ?’ 

‘Why? My wife had an inquiring mind, why shouldn’t I 
have too? Perhaps you prefer trying those sort of experiments 
on wives rather than on their husbands.’ 

Mr. Pownceby was not quite sure if this remark was intended 
disagreeably. It made him wince. 

‘Perhaps you think I have been trying these experiments all 
my life. Until this pamphlet was brought by this morning’s 
post I knew no more about hypnotism than you do. My first 
experiment was tried, at her own urgent request, upon your 
wife.’ 

‘I take after her; I’m fond of experiments too. That book 
must be a treasure. Oblige me with a glance at it.’ 

Mr. Pownceby handed it to him, Mr. Pratt began reading at 
the end. 

VOL. XV.—NO. 87, N.S. 14 
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‘ There’s a nice little bit asa finish.’ Mr. Pratt read it aloud : 
‘Tn conclusion, I would earnestly ask all my readers to remember 
that this valuable science should not be abused, especially in the 
case of females, and that, in all cases when making experiments, 
they should have friends or other persons present.” That’s sound 
advice. Did you notice it?’ 

‘I—I think it caught my eye!’ 

Mr. Pownceby seemed a little fidgety. Mr. Pratt turned to 
the beginning. 

*I see it mentions that the subject is to stare at the operator, 
and the operator is to stare at the subject, for about ten 
minutes or a quarter of an hour. Did you work the thing like 
that ?’ 

‘I followed, to the best of my ability, the instructions con- 
tained in the pamphlet.’ 

‘Did you stare at my wife ?’ 

‘It sounds uncivil, but I’m afraid I did.’ 

‘For ten minutes or a quarter of an hour ?’ 

‘ About that.’ 

‘And did my wife stare at you?’ 

Mr. Pownceby laughed. He was conscious that Mr. Pratt’s 
line of examination was tending to place him in a false position. 

‘I perceive you've marked this work with your pencil where 
it says, “ Place the thumb of your left hand on the subject’s fore- 
head, just above the nose, and level with the eyebrows.” Did you 
place the thumb of your left hand on my wife’s forehead just 
above the nose, level with the eyebrows ?’ 

‘Really, Mr. Pratt, I can only say that, with the view of 
making a little experiment, I followed, to the best of my ability, 
the instructions generally.’ 

‘You seem to have seen the thing well through. It says that 
you’ve next to rest the ends of your fingers on the top of the sub- 
ject’s head. Did you rest the ends of your fingers on the top of 
my wife’s head ?’ 

‘You may take it for granted that I did whatever the book 
directs.’ 

‘May 1? That’skind. You increase my sense of obligation. 
Then you're to say to the subject, “ Look into my eyes.” Did you 
ask my wife to look into your eyes?’ 

‘I did—certainly.’ 

‘Certainly. Of course. You're thorough—like the book. 
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The man who put this book together had seen it done before. 
Then you're to say, “Close your eyes quite tight.” Did you tell 
my wife to close her eyes quite tight ?’ 

‘I did. It was at that point that she went off into the 
hypnotic state.’ 

‘Was itnow? This is really interesting. And what did you 
do next?’ 

‘I tried to bring her to.’ 

‘Now, hark at that! And after all the trouble you had taken 
to send her off. And did she come?’ 

‘I am sorry to say, as I have already explained to you, that my 
efforts were not attended with success.’ 

‘That was mean of her—real mean. And I suppose that, 
when you were performing these little experiments of yours upon 
my wife, this room was filled with a large assemblage ?’ 

‘We were alone together. I wish, now, it had been 
otherwise.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘ After the questions you have already put to me, that needs 
no answer.’ 

‘Think not? Well, let me fill up your glass for you, Mr. 
Pownceby.’ 

‘I am obliged to you, but must beg you to excuse me.’ 

‘Is that so? You don’t show yourself so friendly towards me 
as towards my wife. Perhaps, Mr. Pownceby, you’re not aware 
that for the last two years I’ve been trotting round the world 
picking up the pieces to throw into her lap. She’s English, and 
I’m American. She’s not at all times fond of me, and we some- 
times differ ; but I love her, in my way. So you may think that 
when the first thing I hear, when I come to catch a sight of her 
after a two years’ parting, is this little tale of yours, I find it a 
pleasing tale entirely. I find it that, I do assure you. Now, the 
only thing I should like you to do would be to play those little 
tricks on me which you played upon my wife. I should like to 
be hypnotised, uncommonly.’ 

‘If I were to attempt to do so I don’t think that I should 
succeed. But, in any case, after my experience of this morning, it 
will be a long time before I make any more experiments on any 


one. 
‘Is that so? Think it over, Mr. Pownceby, while I lock this 


door and slip the key into my pocket.’ 
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Mr. Pratt locked the door and ‘slipped,’ as he called it, the 
key into his pocket. 

‘Mr. Pratt, I insist upon your unlocking that door.’ 

‘Mr. Pownceby, I was raised out West, and I was raised 
fighting, and I learnt to smell a fight when it was coming, and 
there’s as big a fight now coming as ever I yet smelt.’ 

‘Why do you use this language, sir, to me ?’ 

‘It’s my ignorance, may be. But in those parts where I was 
raised, when one man played upon another man’s wife the tricks 
you've played on mine, it generally ended up in fighting. You 
bet it’s going to end in fighting now.’ Mr. Pownceby made a 
movement towards the bell. Mr. Pratt sprang in front of him. 
‘You can ring the bell, sir, afterwards; but first you'll listen to 
me. They’ll have to break the door down to get into this room, 
and that’ll be a scandal; and while they’re breaking it down I'll 
be whipping you. You'd better take it fighting. I’ve got a 
shooter.’ Putting his hand to his pistol-pocket, Mr. Pratt flashed 
the barrel of a revolver in Mr. Pownceby’s face. ‘ But I know your 
English notions, and I don’t want to use it in a little affair like 
this. Let’s strip to the waist, and clear the furniture out of 
the middle of the room, and have a little prizefight all to our- 
selves.’ 

‘Do you take me for a madman, Mr. Pratt? If you don’t 
immediately unlock the door I shall summon assistance, and if 
you use any violence towards me, I shall give you into the charge 
of the police.’ 

‘Is that your line? That’s mine!’ 

Dropping the hand which held the revolver, Mr. Pratt 
delivered with his left. Delivered so neatly, in the centre of Mr. 
Pownceby’s forehead, that that gentleman was hurled backwards 
on to the floor. 

‘If you like you can take it lying down, and you can summon. 
assistance while you are taking it; but you'll take it somehow— 
that you bet.’ 

Mr. Pownceby, lying on the floor, looked up at Mr. Pratt 
standing over him. 

‘Let me get up.’ He got up. The blow had cut the skin, 
and the blood was trickling through. With his handkerchief he 
staunched the flow. ‘In America, Mr. Pratt, they may think the 
sort of thing that you propose heroic. In England they consider 
a row of any sort ridiculous.’ 
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‘Consider! It isn’t what they consider I’m thinking of, it’s 
how you're going to take it.’ 

Mr. Pownceby fixed his glance on Mr. Pratt’s keen black 
eyes. He smiled. 

‘Take it? I'll take it fighting, like the converter of Colonel 
Quagg !’ 

‘I thought you would. I smelt it coming on.’ 

As he spoke Mr. Pratt placed his revolver on the mantelshelf. 
Mr. Pownceby was still smiling. 

‘Do you propose to settle it now ?’ 

‘Ido. I propose to settle it before you leave this room.’ 

‘In that case don’t you think we’d better pull the blind down, 
or people walking on the terrace will be able to see the fun? If 
we are going to make asses of ourselves, we may as well do it, as 
far as possible, in private.’ 

Mr. Pratt pulled the blind down. The sun was shining out- 
side. The room was still quite light. 

‘I guess,’ said Mr. Pratt, ‘we had better clear the furniture 
out of the middle of the room.’ 

Mr. Pownceby assisted him in doing so, what little there was 
to clear. The bottle of champagne and the two glasses they 
placed with the revolver on the mantelshelf. They then pro- 
ceeded to strip. As they were doing so Mr. Pownceby asked a 
question. 

‘How shall we manage about time ?’ 

‘We will call time when we feel we want it. You under- 
stand, this is not only a fight; it’s a whipping. I’m whipping 
you.’ 

Mr. Pownceby smiled as he answered: ‘I understand exactly.’ 

When they were in position there was not much, so far as 
| appearance went, for a lover of the ‘ fancy ’ to choose between the 
) two. Now that they were peeled, both seemed thoroughly fit—as 
fit almost as though they had been trained. Mr. Pownceby was fair, 
Mr. Pratt was dark ; that was about the only difference. Both would 
have turned the scale at something near eleven stone, and both 
measured something under five foot eight. Nor did it take long 
to show that both could use their hands. There was none of that 
waiting for each other which so often tries the patience of the 
spectators round a ring. Mr. Pratt came at once to business; 
-* with, perhaps, rather too much self-confidence. He was appa- 
rently under the impression that it was going to be a case of 
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whipping his opponent from the first; which was the reason, 
doubtless, that Mr. Pownceby succeeded in returning the com- 
pliment which had been paid himself, and landing Mr. Pratt 
upon his back. That gentleman seemed surprised. 

‘I say,’ he asked, lying where he had fallen, ‘ what’s this ?’ 

Mr. Pownceby replied politely: ‘I hope I haven’t hurt you?’ 

‘You haven’t hurt me—much. You’ve surprised me—more. 
I reckon we'll continue.’ 

The proceedings recommenced. But this time Mr. Pratt had 
changed his tactics. Instead of coming up with the apparent 
intention of wiping his opponent off the face cf the earth with a 
single blow, he played his game more cautiously. He fenced ; 
but, becoming tired of this, and feeling possibly that the whipping 
was not proceeding fast enough, he led off with his right, and fol- 
lowed on with his left, and Mr. Pownceby countered and returned 
—returned with such effect that for half a minute Mr. Pratt 
was dancing about while Mr. Pownceby was performing on him 
much in the fashion which the regimental drummer beats to 
quarters on his drum. 

‘Time!’ he cried. 

The round was over. A pause ensued, during which his 
feelings were plainly too deep for words. 

‘Have you ever had a whipping before ?’ he asked. 

Mr. Pownceby smiled; it was evident that his smile was a 
smnile of enjoyment at last. 

‘One or two,’ he said. 

‘Like this ?’ 

‘Not exactly. In England we don’t, as a rule, indulge in this 
form of amusement in the private sitting-room of an hotel.’ 

‘Don’t you? Well, it’s as well. I smelt that a big fight 
was coming, and it’s come. I’m going to enjoy myself entirely. 
You’ve closed up one of my eyes, I should say, from the feel of 
it, for ever. You've broken the bridge of my nose; what there’ll 
be to pay for the blood upon the carpet—there’s a quart gone 
from me already—is more than I quite care to think. Before 
I’ve finished whipping you I reckon I'll be slain.’ 

‘Come, Mr. Pratt, don’t you think this foolish business had 
better cease? If you require an apology I am willing to tender 
one in any form you like. What passed between your wife and 
myself was simply in the nature of a little scientific experiment.’ 

‘It'll be in the nature of a little scientific experiment what’s 
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going to pass between us too. I’m fond of experiments as well as 
you. Time!’ 

Mr. Pratt fell into position. He struck at Mr. Pownceby. 
Mr. Pownceby laughed as he warded off the blow. 

‘Come, Mr. Pratt, why will you persist in this absurdity ?’ 

‘I’m going to whip you, sir.’ 

‘In that case you really must excuse me for putting on the 
steam. If a waiter or someone were to come and find me 
engaged like this, I should never hear the last of it so long as I 
lived. Here goes!’ 

It went. He had been warding off Mr. Pratt’s blows while he 
was speaking. When he ceased the battle really joined. Mr. 
Pratt’s guards were nowhere. In spite of all that he could do to 
save himself, his antagonist proceeded to administer severe pun- 
ishment in thoroughly workmanlike style. The blows rang out 
upon his head and body. Mr. Pownceby wound up with one 
under the chin which lifted him off his feet and laid him on his 
back. He lay where he fell. The blow had knocked him sense- 
less. Mr. Pownceby proceeded to revive him with the remains 
of the champagne. 

‘ This,’ he murmured, opening his eyes and looking up, ‘is nice. 

Mr. Pownceby propped him up upon a chair. 

‘You compelled me to rush the thing; but I hope I haven't 
hurt you much.’ 

‘Well,’ said Mr. Pratt, ‘ you haven’t killed me—quite. I never 
enjoyed whipping a man so much before. Say, stranger, is this 
the first little fight you’ve had ?’ 

‘I’ve sparred for the amateur championship, and won it twice. 
I’m going in for it again next week.’ 

‘You might have mentioned that before the game began.’ 

‘If the inherent absurdity of your proposal could not deter 
you, I doubt if any information I might have imparted would 
have been of much avail.’ 

‘ There’s something in that. Time!’ 

Mr. Pratt rose from his chair. He stood on his feet—rather 
doubtfully. 

‘What do you mean ?’ asked Mr. Pownceby. 

‘I’m going on whipping you.’ 

‘ Look here, Mr. Pratt, each time you stand up I shall simply 
knock you down again. Of course you can go on with that sort 
of thing as long as you like,’ 
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‘That is so; Ican. And that’s a sort of thing of which one 
doesn’t care to get more than enough.’ 

Mr. Pratt rested his hand on the back of a chair. It seemed 
as though, without some support of that kind, he could not stand. 
Mr. Pownceby advanced to him. 

‘Mr. Pratt, give me your hand.’ 

Mr. Pratt gave it to him, it would seem, mechanically. The 
two men stood looking at each other in silence—the one almost 
without a scratch, the other a battered ruin. While they were so 
engaged the latch of the French window was opened from without, 
the blind was thrust aside, and a lady entered. It was Mrs. Pratt. 
When she saw what met her eyes she stared, which, as a breach 
of good manners, was, under the circumstances, excusable. 

‘Mr. Pownceby! Gilead! What have you been doing?’ 

‘I’ve been whipping him,’ said Mr. Pratt. ‘I must be off my 
ordinary, for I never whipped a man that way before.’ 

Mr. Pownceby slipped on his jacket. He helped Mr. Pratt to 
put on his. 

‘It’s my fault, Mrs. Pratt. When I told your husband of our 
little experiment, and that I found myself unable to release you 
from the hypnotic state which I had induced, he thought I must 
have done you a serious injury, and that he naturally resented.’ 

Mrs. Pratt looked at Mr. Pownceby. There was a twinkle of 
intelligence in her sweet blue eyes. 

‘I see. Miss Haseltine is looking for you. You'll find her in 
the drawing-room.’ 

‘ Thank you,’ said Mr. Pownceby. ‘ I—I’ll go and look for her.’ 

As he sneaked out of the room, with his shirt and waistcoat 
under his arm, devoutly hoping that no one might encounter him 
on his journey to his own apartment, he heard Mrs. Pratt make 
this remark to her husband—the first after two years’ absence : 

‘So, Gilead, you’ve been at it again.’ 

He heard Mr. Pratt reply : 

‘I have. I was raised fighting, and I reckon that fighting 
I sball die. If I have to whip that Pownceby again it is a 
certainty I shall.’ 


























A WINDERMERE SUNRISE. 


Too hot to sleep, I lay and listened to the sharp barks of some 
noisy fox and the shrill hoots of busy owls, as they make the 
most of the short summer night, and to the many sounds of 
night-life in the woods which float in at my open window, until 
a merry burst of song from a tiny wren warns me of the coming 
dawn, when I gladly hurry on my clothes and quietly leave the 
house. Every instant the darkness decreases in a most weird 
manner, more as if it changed itself into light than that the 
approaching daylight overpowered the darkness. 

Some young owls in the church-tower, hissing over the food 
their parents brought, are appallingly like the gaspings of some 
reviving body—so human that recently a friend searched the 
churchyard for the drunken man he presumed was in it, and so 
inhuman that often people dare not pass. 

The unusual noise of my boat, as I push her into the silent 
lake, is very startling, especially to some rabbits quietly enjoying 
the dewy grass. The lake looks like a sheet of steel, as the 
gathering light pierces the ‘rote,’ or mist, floating above it, and 
the steamers look as if quietly asleep beside the deserted Lakeside 
station. 

Bats still flit noiselessly about ; an owl hurries churchwards, 
with a large mouse hanging limply from his claws; and I can 
hear the ‘pee-wit’ of plovers on the distant moors, whither 
yonder duck is speeding from his feeding-grounds, to sleep away 
the day on some secluded tarn. 

The vibrating ‘chur’ of a nightjar on some neighbouring tree 
seems to awaken the birds, who, after a preliminary twittering, 
as if tuning up, begin to sing—first the warblers and thrushes, 
and then, as daylight increases, the whole chorus join in. 

Swallows dimly reflect the sheen of their rich colours in the 
water, and fade into the wreathing mists, as they skim after flies 
above the placid water, on which fish form big rings, while greedily 
rising to secure their share. 

Distant mountains are still hidden, but from behind Gummer’s 
How comes a rapidly increasing light, which spreads all over the 
heavens—first in faintest tints of pink, turning to yellow and 
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increasing in density, until all is suffused with a golden glow, 
and the mountain crest is fringed with fire, as the sun peeps over 
and awakens the slumbering lake with his warm kisses. 

He throws a great golden beam across the broad bosom of the 
waters, in and out of which the swallows flash, as if enjoying its 
dazzling warmth ; and it rolls aside the lingering mists, tinting 
them with faintest rainbow colours as they rise into the blue sky, 
and changing the lake from chilly steel into a rich blue mirror, 
on which his reflected rays dance and play, until all is once again 
warmth and colour. 

Faintly, as the fading mists grow fainter, distant and more 
distant hills appear—here a peak and there a slope, growing 
stronger in outline and colour, like some gigantic dissolving-view, 
until ravines, rocks, fields, trees, and houses stand out clear and 
fresh in the morning sun. 

Delicious odours are wafted on the breeze, of new-mown hay, 
perfumed pines, and scented flowers; and the reflections of trees 
and reeds in the glassy lake are wondrously vivid in the clear 
atmosphere. The utter absence of human life amidst all the life 
around is a strange sensation, but one the birds seem thoroughly 
to appreciate. One great heron flaps lazily from his fishing- 
ground into a neighbouring tree-top, from whence he surveys me 
with evident indignation at my early intrusion; and a moorhen 
seems so confident that at such an hour man is of no account, 
that she continues feeding within a few yards of me. 

A party of swans cease their probings amongst the water- 
lilies, to stare at so unusual a breakfast visitor; and cows, rising 
from their dewy beds, stretch their sleek limbs, and appear to 
think they must have overslept themselves, as they turn their 
sleepy eyes towards me. 

A family of hawks, with much noise and excitement, are being 
taught to fly by their anxious parents, who hover about them as 
they fearlessly launch themselves from rock to rock; and a pair 
of sandpipers skim about the shore beneath, with tremulous notes 
of alarm at the unwelcome presence above them. 

The bleating of sheep, lowing of cattle as their milking-time 
approaches, noise of poultry and occasional barking of dogs, pre- 
pare the way for awakening man; and at last the splash of oars 
tells of his approach, as slowly an old fisherman pushes his boat 
from the reeds, and looks by no means pleased at an earlier comer, 
until he recognises I am no rival. 
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Then the clatter of shovels and falling coal comes from Lake- 
side, and a puff of smoke tells they are lighting the steamer fires ; 
and soon after an early engine crawls sleepily towards some 
distant trucks. 

How lovely the pretty station looks, flooded in the brilliant 

( sunshine which lights up the foliage of the many creepers on its 
walls and the warm colours of its bricks and roof, while its 
windows gleam as if on fire, and across the highly varnished sides 
of the great black steam-launch opposite, dance long festoons of 
sunbeams, reflected from the rippling water below! 

Corncrakes on the opposite shore rasp away as ceaselessly and 
invisibly as ever, and a pair of black-headed gulls eagerly search 
for dainties for breakfast. 

Gradually human life monopolises the scene. A cart rumbles 
along the road, porters and sailors sing and chatter as they tidy 
up, smoke rises from house after house, men hasten towards 
their work, and voices and familiar sounds replace the former 
solitude. 

I join a party of friends bathing from their boathouse, and 
then row home, after a delightfully quiet morning on the lake. 
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A STRANGE, sad interest clings to the scene of a battle, where 

Every turf beneath our feet 

Has been a soldier’s sepulchre, 
England is happy in possessing few such sacred spots, and espe- 
cially happy in possessing few of later date than the Common- 
wealth. I have seen the fields of Tewkesbury and of Shrewsbury. 
Centuries have swept over them, obliterating every trace of war, 
and clothing them with tree and bush and flower, so that only by 
an effort can we bring ourselves to realise that once men fought 
where now green boughs interlace, and blood ran where now only 
dew falls. Waterloo Ihave not visited. Seventy-five years have 
passed since that mighty June day; aye, and a score of years 
have gone by since this pretty, bright town of Sedan was the 
scene of bloodshed and of the downfall of an empire. 

Before the Franco-German war we scarcely knew the name of 
Sedan, except in connection with the chairs named after it; and 
that connection was probably of the slightest. Sedan chairs were 
no more a special product of this town than Bath buns of Bath 
or York hams of York. But the modern interest of Sedan is so 
great that I would recommend anyone able to do so to pay it a 
visit, though, being on a branch-line of railway, considerable time 
is expended on reaching it from England. I left London by the 
8.40 A.M. train, and at Lille found that the train I hoped to catch 
had already gone. Having an hour and a half to wait there, I 
paid my devoirs to the buffet, and after coffee and cakes I took a 
turn about the town. The great number of tramways struck me 
much, as indeed it does in most towns on the Continent. Elec- 
tricity and tramways are made much more use of by French, 
Germans, and Italians, than by us English. But we excel them 
in the speed of our railways. I reached Valenciennes in time for 
dinner, and took a ramble in the evening. It appeared to be a 
dull little town, with dark, narrow streets—a century behind 
Lille. 

Next I journeyed on to Sedan, and arrived there after numerous 
changes at small junctions. I went at once to the Hotel de 
Europe, for it was too late to wander far that evening. I found 
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the landlord to be a very pleasant fellow—a young man, who, 
having spent five years in England, spoke our language well and 
fluently. Of course, I inquired what there was to be seen; the 
reply was the champ de bataille. I had not spoken of the war, 
fearing that the subject might be painful to French ears. But I 
soon found that the people of the neighbourhood had accepted 
the irretrievable, and were content to make capital out of what 
had once been their sorrow. It seemed to me that there was a 
calm, practical form of depression among them. They are close 
to the Belgian frontier, and they have rather the stolid manners 
of Belgians than the excitable manners of Frenchmen. They are 
short and thick-set, and do not spend much time on mere mean- 
ingless politeness, as do their southern countrymen. In counten- 
ance, too, they are grave and, some of them, sad. 

The landlord of the Hotel de l’Europe informed me that many 
Englishmen visit Sedan in the summer ; he added that they were 
chiefly des militaires. I informed him that though I am not an 
army man I had travelled out of my way expressly to see this 
field of battle. He then described to me the road to Bazeilles— 
or, rather, to la derniére cartowche—and I found my way there 
without any difficulty. 

An easy walk of half an hour brought me to the little house, 
of which the gable end abuts on the high road. On this gable is 
to be read, in large letters, A la dernitre cartouche. It struck 
me as a thing curiously ironical that the fatal field on which an 
empire fell should, within twenty years, become the show of the 
neighbourhood, and that they who there lost prestige and honour 
should be content to exhibit it to the strangers whose money 
helps to afford subsistence to the inhabitants of the neighbourhood. 
The family residing in the battered cottage live chiefly by the 
sale of photographs and by the alms of kindly visitors; but, I am 
glad to say, there is no traffic in real or manufactured relics. 

The small two-storied house, on the gable end of which is the 
notice in large letters, A la dernitre cartouche; Musée de 
Bazeilles, was held by a handful of men against the German 
troops during two long summer days, and only when the last 
cartridge was spent did the gallant little stronghold surrender. 
All around Sedan, but chiefly in the valley of the Meuse, those 
terrible days were passed in bitter battle; and when this tiny 
fortress was reduced the Emperor of the French gave himself up 
as prisoner, the Second Empire was at an end, and a brilliant 
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chapter in the history of France was closed. The valour of 
the French and the forbearance of the Germans must for ever 
excite our admiration. The elderly woman to whom la derniére 
cartouche belongs, and who resides on the ground-floor with her 
pretty daughter, did not even hint at any excess or outrage, or 
even violence, on the part of the Germans. ‘There was no bitter- 
ness in her tone, nor in the word or manner of any of the persons 
to whom I spoke—a fact as creditable to the conquerors as to the 
conquered. 

This old lady first showed me over the Musée, a room in 
which are preserved all the débris found on the battlefield—a 
curious medley of the pathetic and the ludicrous. There are 
képis, and the heads which wore them lie close at hand in the 
crypt; there are muskets, and the fingers which wielded them 
stiffened in the death-clutch, and may now be seen, a few unstrung 
bones; there are swords, bayonets, mitrailleuses, medals and 
crosses once worn on gallant breasts ; relics of Uhlans, of Zouaves, 
of Francs-tireurs ; a rifle of American make, which must have 
been carried by some volunteer from the Great Continent ; a soiled, 
but not tattered, Union Jack belonging to the English Ambulance 
Corps, and telling of the part taken by England in the struggle— 
a part of charity and mercy. I saw several mitrailleuses, deadly 
instruments of destruction. They are frames of iron, about 
eight inches square, from which twenty cartridges can be fired at 
the same moment. Of the attack brought to bear on this little 
house the marks both inside and outside are very evident. There 
are holes in the outer walls into which one could plunge one’s 
fist, and small round spots through which single bullets passed. 
That such a mere cottage could have been held during two days 
fills one with wonder and admiration. 

The old guide gave me much information, and replied most 
intelligently to my questions. She told me that at the time of 
the war she was living in the house with her children, then all 
quite young. The whole of the first of the memorable two days 
they took refuge in the cellars. I asked if the Germans kept up 
the siege during the night. She said, ‘ No; firing ceased at five 
o'clock, and recommenced at daybreak.’ These two days were 
August 31 and September 1. As soon as hostilities ended on 
August 31 this poor woman, with her children, and also all the 
other non-combatants of the village, fled on foot to the Belgian 
frontier—a flight of sixteen kilométres. Nine miles is not a great 
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distance, but to the old and the feeble, to the women and the 
children, it must have appeared interminable. The homeless, 
unhappy, bewildered cavalcade set out in the dusk of the summer 
evening, and could not have arrived much before daylight at the 
neutral frontier. They went in the clothes they stood in, taking 
nothing with them, the strong leading the weak, mothers carrying 
their babes, girls guiding their grandparents. As they passed 
along the roads where as yet the balls had not swept the hedges, 
nor the roar of cannon deafened the cottagers, these fugitives 
received great kindness. One person would bring out a loaf, 
another a cup of milk, one a petticoat, another a shawl; and so 
the exiles made their way to the borders of a country which, 
standing apart from the contest, was ready to succour the dis- 
tressed of either side. 

Every house in Bazeilles was destroyed, with the exception of 
three of the larger ones, belonging to well-to-do persons. Every 
poor little cottage was utterly abémé, and the contents, furni- 
ture, clothing, valuables of humble kind, yet quite invaluable 
to the humble owners, were absolutely done away with. Not 
that the Germans looted the village; the agency they em- 
ployed was fire. In the Musée are the simplest and most 
touching remains of the old homes of the peasant people ; charred 
rags of men’s blouzes or of women’s gowns; blackened wood from 
window-frames and floors and doors; melted glass of bottle and 
tumbler, and scorched pottery of household utensils, jugs and 
cups ; and confused, indistinguishable masses of débris, gathered 
up when the inhabitants returned to their overthrown, ruined 
homesteads. My guide showed these melancholy remnants with 
a sad, calm manner; not one word of bitterness passed her lips ; 
war had been, she supposed, a necessity, and it had been the mis- 
fortune of the French to be worsted in the struggle. In one of 
the cases I noticed a number of photographs, in the style of twenty 
years ago, faded and brown through the lapse of those years. The1e 
was the Emperor William, the conqueror; there was the Emperor 
Napoleon III., the conquered ; here side by side in effigy peaceably 
enough ; and both passed away to the land where ‘ beyond these 
voices there is peace.’ The unhappy General Bazaine’s portrait 
hung beside that of the still prosperous Prince Bismarck. Others 
there were of men famous in their day, but hardly one yet living. 
When I spoke of Napoleon III. having died in England, and how 
I knew his house at Chislehurst and had seen his tomb there, my 
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guide was surprised. ‘Je croyais,’ she said, ‘qu’il était mort en 
Allemagne.’ The events of 1870 were fresh in her memory, but 
what had happened since had only been to her rumours, forgotten 
as soon as heard. She knew of the Prince Imperial’s death, but 
the sadness and the horror of it, and the shame with which Eng- 
lish people remember it, had not touched her at all. 

She next took me to the upper floor, where the heroes defended 
themselves so long. It consists of two bedrooms communicating, 
and no one occupies it, everything being preserved there precisely 
as on the day of battle. The mattresses were employed to barri- 
cade the windows, and the bed-curtains used also as shields. But 
a thousand holes in the walls show where bullets entered; all 
the furniture bear marks; an oaken wardrobe has many such, 
and one especially noticeable where three balls struck close toge- 
ther, and the three holes make one long, jagged wound. Between 
the two bedrooms is a door of which the upper half is glass. It 
has been replaced on its hinges, but the glass remains broken as 
on that stormy day. These upper rooms held out until the last 
cartridge had been fired, and then the gallant little band of heroes 
surrendered. Afterwards, when the war was over, and the people 
of Bazeilles were on their own ground rebuilding and restoring 
their homes as best they could, M. le Commandant Lambert sent 
an artist to paint the scene in those bedrooms when the fight was 
at its hottest; the place was done from the facts, as it might be 
done at this moment, the smashed glass-door, the oak wardrobe, 
and all the other surroundings; the figures were painted under 
the personal direction of M. Lambert, on whose heart must be a 
more vivid picture than any which pencil and brush can supply. 
The artist’s representation is very life-like, and has been engraved 
and photographed, but in the latter form all the objects have been 
reversed; the broken-door on the right is really on the left; the 
wardrobe on the left is really on the right, and so on. 

The old woman who shows la derniére cartouche obtains pay- 
ment for her trouble by the sale of photographs. I said adieu to 
her, and went out, feeling more intimately than ever before how 
warfare concerns not only those who fight, but those who stand 
aside and suffer ; not only the men who lay down their lives, but 
the women who lay down their hearts on the battlefield. Twenty 
years had softened every harshness; the old guide was calm, and 
made happy by a few francs; the air blew sweet, the grass shone 
green, the flowers bloomed over the sod_ which had been reddened 
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by the blood of two great nations. I took the path to the village 
cemetery. The fields bore no mark of the contest and carnage ; 
the hills at a little distance, then bristling with gunsand muskets, 
now were shaded by leafy trees. Nature had, with her kindly, 
healing indifference, obliterated all signs of the terrible struggle 
which a score of years ago convulsed mid-Europe. 

I made friends with a young woman who opened for me the 
grille of the cemetery. It is the burying-place of the village, a 
narrow, peaceful spot, where the gravel path is bordered by the 
simple graves of the neighbouring peasants, decorated, as is usual 
in France, with iron crosses and bead wreaths. Yet flowers were 
not wanting ; here was a thick bed of blue forget-me-not, there 
a mass of the same flower, but all white; one grave grew a few 
roots of rich, dark pansy ; appropriate flowers—ne m’oubliez pas 
and pensées. I walked down the path to thé mausoleum of 
heroes. I came first to an obelisk erected to the-memory of five 
hundred Bavarians who fell on this field; beyond it is a stone 
crypt, to the roof of which one can ascend by steps on either side. 
There I read an inscription telling that three thousand men, 
French and German, were buried under the turf on which they 
died ; and that now their bones, exhumed and gathered together, 
lie exposed to view in this building. 

I came down the steps and passed through an iron gate. A 
passage of about a hundred feet in length, airy and well-lighted, 
runs from end to end; on either side, shut in by iron railings, are 
compartments where, on the stone floor, lie the bones of the three 
thousand. A passage is left up the middle of each compartment, 
and on each side is a double row of skulls flanked by the innumer- 
able other bones once governed by those ghastly skulls. I did 
not count what I have called the ‘compartments,’ but I think 
there must be twelve in all. On the right they are filled with 
French remains ; on the left with German. The corpses were left 
seven years beneath the sod; then exhumed and consigned to this 
crypt, where they lie in regular order; first skulls, then arm-bones, 
leg-bones, ribs, and all the unclothed framework of poor humanity. 
Several boots lie there also, and add to the touching array just 
that suspicion of irony which seems to intrude somewhere and 
somehow on all that is most painful and most distressing, perhaps 
so helping us to endure what would be overwhelming in its naked 
grimness. Little space required now for three thousand brave 
men! Strangely and quaintly pathetic are some of these remains. 
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I noticed an arm and hand, quite perfect, with outstretched 
fingers ; and then, ghastliest memento mori! a skull, with the jaws 
fixed wide open as if shrieking in the death-agony. ‘Il est mort 
en criant,’ said my guide. In 1870 she was thirteen years of age, 
and, of course, remembered every incident as if it were yesterday. 
A pretty, fair-haired young woman this, with the patient, unhopeful 
expression which I saw on almost every face in or near Sedan. I 
asked her a few questions, which she answered without much of 
interest and with no bitterness, She said, War was a frightful 
calamity, equally terrible for the victors and for the vanquished. 
She professed to hold no political views; all the people want is 
du travail. If they can get work they care not who is emperor 
or who president. This, it must be remembered, was said by a 
phlegmatic northern Frenchwoman, in whose veins, probably, ran 
a strong admixture of slow Flemish or Belgian blood. The names 
of many of the towns and of the local families indicate plainly 
how strong that admixture must be. 

I asked if there were any special industries; my guide an- 
swered that there were manufactories in Sedan, and at Bazeilles a 
little hand-weaving was done. All this was said with a calm air 
of resignation, as if life was cold and hard, but, nevertheless, must 
be endured. While we were talking she gathered a pansy from a 
grave, and told me to dry it and keep it as a souvenir of Bazeilles. 
A ‘withered crone ’ approached and begged for charité; she looked 
miserably poor and haggard. 

I had now little time to spare; so I said farewell to these poor 
but gentle folks, and walked back to Sedan. There my landlord 
told me how on that fatal day the Emperor Napoleon III. rode up 
to the door of the hotel and drank a cup of coffee as he sat on his 
horse. Within a few hours all was in the dust, the laurels of his 
uncrowned head trailed through the mire, and his throne shaken 
from its unsteady base and hurled to the ground. 

Victory and Glory are grand, inspiring words; but an hour 
spent on a battlefield fills the mind with thoughts only of the 
futility of Victory and of the unspeakable sadness of Glory. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
E TENEBRIS LUX. 


WILD weather set in after Ascot. The break-up was sudden ; in 
England it generally is. In a single night the wind flew into the 
east, and clouds swept into the sky, and thermometers and baro- 
meters went down with a run together. One went to bed on a 
warm, still, oppressive night in June; one got up four months 
later, in the rough October weather. The Bride came down 
shivering and aggrieved; the whims and frailties of the English 
climate were new to her, and sufficiently disagreeable. She hap- 
pened to be down before any one else, moreover; and there were 
no fires in the rooms, which were filled with a cheerless, pallid 
light; while outside the prospect was dismal indeed. 

The rain beat violently upon the windows facing the river, and 
the blurred panes distorted a picture that was already melancholy 
enough, The sodden leaves, darkened and discoloured by the 
rain, swung heavily and nervelessly in the wind; the strip of 
river behind the trees was leaden, like the sky, and separable 
from it only by the narrow, formless smear that marked the 
Surrey shore. In the garden, the paths were flanked with yellow, 
turbid runnels ; the lawn alone looked happy and healthy ; the life 
seemed drowned out of everything else—in this single night after 
Ascot. Gladys shivered afresh, and turned her back on the win- 
dows in miserable spirits. And, indeed, in downright depressing 
spectacles, a hopeless summer’s day in the Thames Valley is 
exceptionally rich. 

The Bride, however, had no monopoly of bad spirits that 
morning. This became plain at breakfast, but it was not so plain 
that the dejection of the others arose from the same simple cause 
as her own. Vaguely, she felt that it didnot. At once she asked 
herself if aught that she had done or said unwittingly could be con- 
nected in any way with the general silence and queer looks; and 
then she questioned herself closely on every incident of the previous 
day and her own conduct therein—a style of self-examination to 
which Gladys was becoming sadly used. But no, she could re- 
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member nothing that she had done or said amiss yesterday. With 
respect to that day, at least, her conscience was clear. She could 
say the same of no other day, perhaps; but yesterday morning she 
had promised her husband golden behaviour; and she honestly 
believed, this morning, that she had kept her promise well. Yet 
his manner was strangest of all this morning, and particularly 
strange towards her, his wife. It was as though he had heard some- 
thing against her. He barely looked at her. He only spoke to her 
to tell her that he must go up to town on business, and therefore 
alone; and he left without any tenderness in bidding her good- 
bye, though it was the first time he had gone up without her. 

Gladys was distressed and apprehensive. What had she done ? 
She did not know; nor could she guess. But she did know that 
the longer she stood in the empty rooms, and drummed with her 
fingers upon the cold, bleared panes, gazing out at the wretched 
day, the more she longed for one little glimpse of the sunlit bush. 
The barest sandhill on her father’s run would have satisfied her 
so long as its contour came with a sharp edge against the 
glorious dark-blue sky; the worst bit of mallee scrub in all 
Riverina—with the fierce sun gilding the leaves—would have pre- 
sented a more cheery prospect than this one on the banks of the 
renowned (but overrated) Thames. So thought Gladys; and her 
morning passed without aim or occupation, but with many sad 
reflections and bewildering conjectures, and in complete*solitude, 
for Lady Bligh was upstairs in her little room, and everybody 
else was in town. Nor did luncheon enliven matters in the least. 
It was virtually a silent, as it was certainly a disagreeable 
téte-a-téte. 

And yet, though Lady Bligh went up again to her little room 
without so much as inquiring into her daughter-in-law’s plans for 
the afternoon, neither was she without a slight twinge of shame 
herself. 

‘But I could not help it!’ Lady Bligh exclaimed to herself 
more than once—so often, in fact, as to prove conclusively that 
she cowld have helped it. ‘I could not help it—indeed I could 
not. Once or twice I did try to say something—but there, I 
could not do it! After all, what have I to talk to her about? 
What is there in common between us? On the other hand, is 
not talking to her hanging oneself on tenter-hooks, for dread 
of what she will say next? And this is Alfred’s wife! No 
pretensions—none of the instincts—-not one!’ 
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A comfortable fire was burning in the sanctum, lighting up 
the burnished brass of fender and guard and the brown tiles of 
the fireplace with a cheerful effect ; and this made the chill grey 
light that hung over the writing-table under the window less 
inviting, if possible, than it had been before luncheon. Lady 
Bligh immediately felt that, for this afternoon, writing letters 
over there in the cold was out of the question. She stood for a 
moment before the pleasant fire, gazing regretfully at Alfred’s 
photograph on the chimney-piece. Then a thought smote her— 
heavily. She rang the bell. A maid answered it. 

‘Light a fire for Mrs. Alfred downstairs—in the morning-room, 
I think—and this minute. How dreadful of me not to think of 
it before!’ said Lady Bligh, when the servant was gone. ‘ Poor 
girl! Now I think of it, she did look cold at the table. I feel the 
cold myself to-day, but she must feel it ten times more, coming 
from that hot country. And I have had a fire all the morning, 
and she has not! She looked sad, too, as well as cold, now I 
think of it. I wonder why? She seems so unconscious of every- 
thing, so independent, so indifferent. And, certainly, I blame 
myself for seeing so little of her. But does the smallest advance 
ever come from her side? Does she ever try to meet me half-way ? 
If only she had done so—if only she were to do so now . 

Lady Bligh stopped before following further a futile and 
mortifying train of speculation. No; it were better, after all, 
that no advances should be made now. It was a little too late for 
them. If, in the beginning, her daughter-in-law had come to her 
and sought her sympathy and her advice, it would have been 
possible then to influence and to help her; it might have been 
not difficult, even, to break to her—gently and with tact—many 
of her painful peculiarities as they appeared. But she had not 
come, and now it was too late. The account might have been 
settled item by item; but the sum was too heavy to deal with in 
the lump. 

‘Yet her face troubles me,’ said Lady Bligh. ‘It is so hand- 
some, so striking, so full of character and of splendid possibilities ; 
andI cannot understand why it should sometimes look so wistful 
and longing; for at all events this must be a very different— 
and surely a preferable—existence to her old rough life out 
there, with her terrible father’ (Lady Bligh shuddered), ‘and no 
mother.’ 

She could not write, so she drew the easy-chair close to the 
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fire, and wrapped a shawl about her shoulders, and placed a foot- 
stool for her feet, and sat downin luxury with a Review. But neither 
could Lady Bligh read, and ultimately her brooding would probably 
have ended in a nap, had not some one tapped at the door. 

Lady Bligh—a hater of indolence, who commonly practised her 
principle—being taken unawares, was weak enough to push back 
her chair somewhat, and to kick aside the footstool, before saying, 
‘Come in.’ Then she looked round—and it was the Bride herself. 

‘Am I disturbing you very much?’ asked Gladys, calmly ; 
indeed, she shut the door behind her without waiting for the answer. 

Lady Bligh was taken aback rather; but she did not show it. 
‘Not at all. Pray come in. Is it something you want to ask me 
about ?’ 

‘ There’s lots of things I want to ask you about; if it isn’t 
really bothering you too much altogether, Lady Bligh.’ 

‘Of course it is not, child; I should say so if it were,’ Lady 
Bligh answered, with some asperity. But her manner was not 
altogether discouraging. 

‘Thank you. Then I think I will sit down on that footstool 
by the fender, it is so cold. May I? Thanks. There, that won’t 
keep the fire from you at all. Now, first of all, may I do all the 
questioning, Lady Bligh, please ?’ 

Lady Bligh stared. 

‘What I mean is, may I ask you questions without you asking 
me any? You needn’t answer if you don’t like, you know. You 
may even get in a—in a rage with me, and order me out of the 
room, if you like. But please let me do the questioning.’ 

‘I am not likely to get in a rage with you,’ said Lady Bligh, 
drily, ‘though I have no idea what is coming ; so you had better 
begin, perhaps.’ 

‘Very well, then, what I want to know is this—and I do want 
to know it very badly indeed. When you married, Lady Bligh, 
were you beneath Sir James?’ 

Lady Bligh sat bolt upright in her chair, and stared severely 
at her daughter-in-law. Gladys was sitting on the low stool with 
her hands clasped about her knees, and leaning backward with 
half her weight thus thrown upon her long straight arms. And 
she was gazing, not at the fire nor at Lady Bligh, but straight 
ahead at the wall in front of her. Her fine profile was stamped 
out sharply against the fire, yet touched at the edge with the 
glowing light, which produced a kind of Rembrandt effect. There 
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was no movement of the long eyelashes projecting from the 
profile ; the well-cut lips were firm. So far as could be seen from 
this silhouette, the Bride was in earnest. Lady Bligh checked 
the exclamation that had risen to her lips, and answered slowly : 

‘I do not understand you, Gladys.’ 

“No?’ Gladys slowly turned her face to that of her companion; 
her eyes now seemed like still black pools in a place of shadows ; 
and round her head the red firelight struggled through the loop- 
holes and outworks of her hair. ‘ Well, I mean—was it considered 
a very great match for you ?’ 

‘No; it certainly was not.’ 

‘Then he was not much above you—in riches or rank or 
anything else ?’ 

‘No; we were both very poor; our early days were a struggle.’ 

‘But you were equals from the very beginning—not only in 
money ?’ 

‘Yes; socially we were equals too.’ 

Gladys turned her face to the fire, and kept it so turned. ‘I 
am rather sorry,’ she said at length, and sighed. 

‘You are sorry? Indeed!’ 

‘Yes, Lady Bligh, and disappointed too; for I’d been hoping 
to find you’d been ever so much beneath Sir James. Don’t you 
see, if you had been ever so much beneath him, you aren’t a bit 
now ; and it would have proved that the wife can become what 
the husband is, if she isn’t that to begin with—and if she tries 
hard. No—you mustn’t interrupt unless it’s to send me away. I 
want you to suppose a case. Look back, and imagine that your 
own case was the opposite to what it really was. That Sir James 
was of a very good family. That you were not only not that, but 
were stupid and ignorant, and a worse thing—vulgar. That you 
had lived your rough life in another country; so that when he 
brought you to England as his wife, your head was full of nothing 
but that other country, which nobody wanted to know anything 
about. That you couldn’t even talk like other people, but gave 
offence, not only without meaning to, but without knowing how. 
That : 

Lady Bligh could hear no more. ‘ Oh, Gladys!’ she exclaimed 
in a voice of pain, ‘ you are not thinking of yourself?’ 

‘That’s a question! Still, as it’s your first, I don’t mind 
telling you you've hit it, Lady Bligh. I am thinking of myself. 
But you must let me finish. Suppose—-to make short work of it 
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—that you had been me, what would you have done to get 
different, like ? ’ 

‘My poor child! I cannot bear to hear you talk like this!’ 

‘Nonsense, Lady Bligh. I want you to tell me how you'd 
have gone about it—you know what I mean.’ 

‘I can’t tell you, Gladys ; I can’t indeed!’ 

‘What! Can’t tell me what you would have done—what I 
ought to do?’ 

‘I cannot!’ Lady Bligh commanded her voice with difficulty. 
‘I cannot!’ 

‘Oh! then it’s no good saying anything more about that.’ 
There was a touch of bitterness in the girl’s tone. ‘But, at any 
rate, you might give me a hint or two how to be more like what 
you are. Can’t you do that even ?’ 

‘No, my dear—how can I? I am no model, Heaven knows!’ 

‘Aren’t you? ThenI will get up. Iam going, Lady Bligh. 
It’s no good staying and bothering you any longer. I have asked 
my questions.’ 

She rose sadly from the stool, and her eyes met Lady Bligh’s 
again. For some minutes she had kept her face turned steadily 
to the fire. The rich warm glow of the fire still flushed her 
face and lingered in her luminous eyes. In the half-lit room, 
with the rain rattling ceaselessly against the panes, the presence 
of the Bride was especially attractive and comforting ; but perhaps 
it was chiefly the rarity of her presence to Lady Bligh that made 
the latter clutch Gladys’s hand so eagerly. 

‘Don’t go, mydear. Stop, and let us talk. This is practically 
our first talk together, Gladys, dear; you needn’t be in sucha 
hurry to end it. Sit down again. And—and I do wish you 
would not always call me “ Lady Bligh!”’ 

‘Then what am I to call you, pray?’ Gladys smiled up into 
the old lady’s face; she could not help facing her now, for Lady 
Bligh would hold her hand; she was even forced to draw the foot- 
stool closer to the easy-chair ; and thus she was now sitting at Lady 
Bligh’s feet, touching her, and holding her hand. 

‘Could you not—sometimes—call me—* mother ” ?’ 

Gladys laughed. ‘It wouldn’t be easy.’ 

‘But why not?’ 

‘ Because you could never be a mother to me. You might to 
another daughter-in-law, but not to me. You, who are so gentle 
and graceful and—and everything, could never seem like a mother 
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to a—well, to me. People would say so, too, if they heard me 
call you “mother.” It would make everybody laugh.’ 

‘Gladys! Gladys! How cruel you are to yourself! You are 
not what you say you are. Here—just now——’ 

‘Ah,’ said the Bride, sadly. ‘Here! Just now! Yes, it is 
easy enough here and now. Here in the quiet, by the fireside, 
alone with you, it is easy enough to be well-behaved. I am on 
my good behaviour, and no one knows it better than Ido. And 
I know it, too, when I behave badly; but not till afterwards. I 
go forgetting myself, you see. I believe it’s principally when they 
talk to me about Australia. I suppose I lose my head, and talk 
wildly, and less like a lady than usual even. Alfred has told me, 
you see; though I don’t know where it was I went wrong yester- 
day. I thought I was so very good all day. I hardly opened my 
mouth to anybody. But somehow I can’t help it when the Bush 
crops up. You see, I’ma Bush girl. All the girls out there 
aren’t like me; don’t you believe it. They would think me as 
bad as you do. I’m not a sample, you see. I should be riled if 
I was taken for one; nothing riles me so much as people speak- 
ing or thinking meanly of Australia! But here, alone with 
you, with everything so quiet, it would be difficult not to be quiet 
too. What’s more, I like it, Lady Bligh—I do indeed. I can’t 
come lady-like all at once, perhaps; but if I was oftener beside 
you, like just now, I might by degrees get more like you, Lady 
Bligh.’ 

‘Then you shall be oftener with me—you shall, my dear!’ 

‘Thank you—thank you somuch! And I shan’t mind if you 
send me away; yet I won't speak if you're busy. If you'll only 
let me come in sometimes, for a little bit, that’s all I ask.’ 

‘You shall come in as often as ever you like, my darling!’ 

The old lady had drawn her daughter-in-law’s head backward 
upon her lap, and was caressing the lovely hair, more and more 
nervously, and bending over the upturned face. Gladys leant 
back with half-closed eyes. Suddenly a scalding drop fell upon 
her cheek. Next moment the girl was upon her feet. The moment 
after that she had fallen upon her knees and caught Lady Bligh’s 
hands in her own. 

‘You are crying!’ said Gladys, hoarsely. ‘ You are crying, and 
because of me! Oh, Lady Bligh, forgive me! How could I know 
I should bring you such trouble asthis? I never knew—I never 
dreamt it would be like this. Alfred told me that I should get 
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on well with you all. He was blind, poor boy, but Z might have 
known; only we loved each other so! Oh, forgive me—forgive 
me for marrying him! Say that you forgive me! Before God, 
I never thought it would be like this!’ 

‘My daughter! I have nothing to forgive! Kiss me, Gladys 
—kiss me!’ 

‘Yes, I will kiss you; but I have brought misery upon you all; 
and I will never forgive myself.’ 

‘Gladys—you have not! Do not think it—and don’t go, 
Gladys.’ 

‘I must go. You have been good and kind to me; but this 
is hard for me too, though I am not crying. I never cry, though 
sometimes I feel inclined to, when I think of everything.’ 

‘ But now you will often come beside me, Gladys? ’ 

‘Yes, I will come. And I will try to change; you have helped 
me already. It will not come all at once; but perhaps I can 
prevent myself giving you any fresh cause to be downright 
ashamed of me. Nay,I must. That’s the least Icando. If I 
fail——’ 

She stopped, as though to think well of what she was saying. 
Her face became pale and stern—Lady Bligh never forgot it. 

‘IfI fail,’ she repeated slowly, ‘ after this, you will know that 
I am hopeless! ’ 

She went to the door, but turned on the threshold, as though 
wishful to carry away a distinct impression of the scene—the half- 
lit room, the failing fire still reflected in the burnished brasses, 
the darkening panes still beaten by the wild rain, and the figure 
of Lady Bligh, dimly outlined and quivering with gentle weeping. 
Then she was gone. 


CHAPTER X. 


PLAIN SAILING. 


AMONG unexpected pleasures there are few greater than the 
sudden discovery that one has become the living illustration of 
a common proverb. Of course the proverb must be of the 
encouraging order; but then most proverbs are. Equally, of 
course, the conditions of this personal illustration should be 
exceptionally delightful ; yet will there still remain an intrinsic 
charm in your relations with the proverb. You will feel benig- 
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mantly disposed towards it for evermore. You will receive it 
henceforth with courtesy, even in the tritest application. Nor 
need the burden of obligation be all on your side: you can give 
that proverb a good character among your friends—a thing that 
few people will do for any proverb. You can tell it frankly: 
‘Sir, I always thought you were a humbug, like the rest of them. 
Now I know better. I admit that I was hasty. I apologise. I 
shall speak up for you, sir, till my dying day!’ 

That good-hearted fellow, Alfred Bligh, awaking gradually to 
a sensation of this sort, became very rapidly the happiest of men. 
The proverb in his case was the one about the dawn and the 
darkest hour. Alfred’s darkest hour had been the day after 
Ascot, when, after a perfectly amicable conversation with the 
Judge, he had rushed up to town with ice at his heart and 
schemes of instant removal in his head. His dawn was the same 
evening, at dinner, when an indefinable je ne sais quot in the 
mutual manner of Gladys and his mother attracted his atten- 
tion and held him in suspense. And after dinner his sun rose 
quickly up. 

The happiness of the succeeding days—to Alfred, to Gladys, 
and to Lady Bligh—was complete and pure. Nothing much 
happened in those last perfect days of June, when the rain had 
all fallen, and the wind changed, and summer was come back. 
There was some rowing on the sunlit river, and a good deal of 
coaching, in small parties; but on the whole they were quiet days. 
Yet these were the days that stood out most plainly through the 
dim distance of after years. 

To be closely intimate with Lady Bligh meant an intimacy 
with a nature that was generous and sweet and womanly; and it 
included a liberal education—for those who would help themselves 
to it—in gentle, unaffected manners. Gladys came under this 
very desirable influence at a favourable moment, and in precisely 
the right frame of mind to profit most by it. And profit she did. 
As she herself had predicted, no miracle was wrought; she did 
not become everything that she ought to have been in a day; 
but several small alterations of manner, all of them for the better, 
did very quickly take place. 

The Bride felt her feet at last. Then, becoming thoroughly 
in touch with Lady Bligh, she waxed bold in a less approachable 
direction, and with the best results. Not only did she start lively 
little conversations with Sir James, but she got him to carry 
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them on in the same light strain, and sustained her part in them 
very creditably indeed, all things considered. But the subject 
of his judicial functions was now avoided far more sedulously by 
Gladys than by the old gentleman himself. She even joined the 
Judge more than once in his early morning prowls; but the 
stock-whip was always left behind in her room. On these occasions 
she showed herself to be an admirable assistant-potterer ; while 
she delighted her old companion still further by many pretty and 
even delicate attentions, to which he was not used, having no 
daughters of his own. Thus there were mornings when the 
Judge would come in to breakfast with quite a startling posy in 
his button-hole, and with a certain scarcely perceptible twitching 
of the lips and lowering of the eyelids, such as had been observed 
in him sometimes on the Bench when the rest of the Court were 
‘convulsed with laughter.’ It invariably transpired that the 
decoration was the work and gift of the Judge’s daughter-in-law ; 
and, as the old gentleman had never before been seen by his 
family to sport any such ornament, the departure was extremely 
gratifying to most of them. 

Granville, it is true, found fault with the taste displayed in 
the composition of the button-holes, and one morning flatly 
refused one that had been made for him expressly; but the fact 
is, Granville was of rather small account in the house just now. 
He was busy, certainly, and was seen very little down at Twicken- 
ham; but he might have been seen more—his temporary occupation 
of a back-seat was in a great measure voluntary. Nor was he really 
malicious at this time. It is true that he spoke of the leopard’s 
spots, and used other phrases equally ominous but less hackneyed ;. 
for the most part, however, he made these observations to himself 
(and he could have found nowhere a more appreciative and 
sympathetic audience). But, though he looked on sardonically 


enough at the Bride’s conquests, Granville did not lay himself 


out to hinder them. This should be clearly understood. The 
fellow was not a full-blown Mephistopheles. 

And the happy pair were indeed happy. But for an occasional 
wistful, far-away look—such as will come sometimes to every 
exile, for all the ‘pleasures and palaces’ of new worlds—Gladys 
seemed to everybody to be gay and contented as the midsummer 
days were long. As for Alfred, he considered the sum of his 
earthly happiness complete. Even the ideal farm (which his. 
solicitors were doing their best to find for him) in the ideal 
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sleepy hollow (which he meant to do his best to wake up, by 
the introduction of vigorous Bush methods)—when purchased, 
stocked, furnished, inhabited, and in full swing—could not, he 
felt, add much to his present happiness. Poor Alfred! He was 
laying out the future on idyllic lines. But, meanwhile, the 
present was full of happy days; and that was well. 

There was one evening that Alfred did not soon forget. 

It was the last Sunday in June. There had been a thunder- 
storm early in the afternoon and a smart shower. The evening 
air was a long, cool, delicious draught, flavoured with the exquisite 
fragrance of dripping leaves and petals; and this, and the sound 
of the church bells, and the sunlight glittering upon the wet 
lanes, came back to Alfred afterwards as often as he remembered 
the conversation which made the walk to the old church all too 
short. Alfred walked with his mother; Gladys, some little 
distance ahead, with the Judge. 

‘I think Gladys likes England a little better now,’ observed 
Lady Bligh. 

‘And can’t England say the same thing of Gladys?’ cried 
Alfred. ‘Don’t answer the question—it’s idiotic. But oh, 
mother, I’m a fool with very joy!’ 

‘ Because Gladys has won all our hearts, dear?’ 

‘Yes; and I really think she has. You have all been so 
good, so patient and forgiving. Don’t stop me, mother. If you 
had been different, I know I never should have allowed that you 
had anything to forgive; but now that you are like this, I own 
that there was much. Look at her now with the Judge; he has 
given her his arm. Now think of the beginning between them!’ 

‘Why think of that? We have all forgotten it. You must 
forget it too.’ 

‘I think of it,’ said Alfred, ‘because it is all over; because 
you have civilised my wild darling ; and because I like to realise 
this. But, upon my soul, if you had seen her life out there; if 
you knew her father (she doesn’t remember her mother); if you 
had any idea of the work she did on that run; you would simply 
be amazed—as I am, now that I look back upon it—at what your 
tenderness has done. But do you know, mother, what the dear 
girl says? I had nearly forgotten to tell you.’ 

One would have counted upon a joke, and possibly a good 


one ; for Alfred stopped to chuckle before coming out with it; 


though, certainly, Alfred was not the best judge of jokes. 
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‘She says that if ever she makes you feel regularly ashamed 
of her again, she may be considered hopeless; and though you 
forgive her, she’ll never forgive herself! That’s rather rich, eh?’ 

Lady Bligh failed to see it in that light. On the contrary, 
for one moment she seemed both surprised and pained. 

‘ Perhaps, Alfred,’ she said, thoughtfully, ‘she still feels the 
restraint, and hates our conventionalities. I often think she 
must; I sometimes think she does.’ 

‘Not she! Nota bit of it! She’s as safe as the Bank, and 
as happy as they make ’em; J know her!’ 

Poor Alfred! 

‘Perhaps, said Lady Bligh again; ‘but there may be a 
constant effort which we cannot see; and I have once or twice 
caught a look in her eyes—but let that pass. I may be wrong; 
only I think it has been rather slow for her lately. She must 
have more amusement. There are one or two amusing things 
coming on presently. But just now I should like to think of 
something quite fresh to interest her. My dear boy! you are 
whistling !—in the churchyard!’ 

In fact, Alfred was foolish with joy, as he himself had said. 
He could not control his spirits long when speaking of Gladys, 
and hearing her well spoken of by the others, and marvelling at 
the change that a few days had brought about. It was a case of 
either laughing or crying with him then; and the tears never got 
a chance. 

But, in the solemn twilight of the church; standing, kneeling, 
sitting by his wife’s side; sharing her book; listening with her 
to the consummate language of our Common Prayer; watching 
with her the round stained window fail and fade against the 
eastern sky—then, indeed, the boisterous, boyish spirits of this 
singularly simple-minded man of thirty melted into thankfulness 
ineffable and perfect peace. 

It so happened that they sang an anthem in the old churck 
that evening. This neither attracted nor distracted Alfred at 
first. He was a man without very much more music in his soul 
than what he was able to whistle when in high spirits. It did 
not strike him that this anthem was lovelier than most ‘tunes.’ 
The sweet sensations that stole over his spirit as the singing of 
it proceeded certainly were not credited to the music. To the 
words he never would have attempted to listen but for an 
accident. 
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To Alfred the anthem presented but one of the many oppor- 
tunities presented by the Church Service for private reverie on 
the part of worshippers. Of course his reverie was all about the 
future and Gladys. And while he mused his arm touched hers, 
that was the delightful part of it. But on glancing down to see 
her face again (he had actually not looked upon it for five whole 
minutes) his musing swiftly ended. Her singular expression 
arrested his whole attention. And this was the accident that 
made him listen to the words of the anthem, to see if they could 
have affected her so strangely. 

The Bride’s expression was one of powerful yearning. The 
first sentence Alfred managed to vick out from the words of the 
anthem was: ‘Oh, for the wings, for the wings of a dove!’ piped 
in a boy’s high treble. 

The melting wistfulness in the Bride’s liquid eyes seemed to 
penetrate through that darkening east window into far-away 
worlds; and the choir-boy sang: ‘Far away, far away would I 
rove !” 

The solo went on: 

‘In the wilderness build me a nest : 
And remain there for ever at rest.’ 

Then, with some repetition which seemed vain to Alfred, 
the chorus swallowed the solo. And to Alfred’s mind the 
longing in his wife’s face had grown definite, acute, and 
almost terrible. 

As they knelt down after the anthem, his eyes met those of 
his mother. She, too, had seen Gladys’s expression. Was it the 
expression she had referred to on the way to church? Was such 
an expression a common one with his darling, and concealed only 
from him? Was it possible that she was secretly longing and 
pining for the Bush—now—when they were all so happy ? 

Much later in the evening—long after church—Lady Bligh 
made an opportunity of speaking again alone with Alfred. ‘I 
have been maturing my little plans,’ she said, smiling. 

‘As regards Gladys?’ he asked. 

‘Yes; and I have been thinking that really, after all, she 
need not be so dull during the next few days ° 

Alfred interrupted her hastily. 

‘I also have been thinking; and, do you know, after all, I 
half fancy that she zs a bit dull. I shall be very glad indeed if 
you have thought of something to liven her up a little.’ 
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Lady Bligh regarded him shrewdly; but she was not entirely 
astonished at this complete change of opinion. She, too, had 
seen Gladys’s longing, far-away expression in church. She, too, 
remembered it. 

‘Well, she will be less dull during the next few days than 
just lately,’ said Lady Bligh, after a slight pause. ‘On Tuesday, 
to begin with, there is this garden-party of ours; a dull thing 
enough in itself, but the people may amuse Gladys. On 
Wednesday, there is to be the Opera for her, at last. Thursday 
and Friday you must boat and drive. But for Saturday—when 
the Lord Chief is coming—you are all invited to lawn-tennis 
somewhere; are you not? Afterthis week it is simply embarras ; 
the two matches at Lord’s, and Henley too, one on top of the 
other; then Wimbledon. Gladys must miss none of these. But 
can you guess what my happy thought is?’ 

‘You seem to have so many happy thoughts!’ 

‘No; but my little plan for to-morrow ?’ 

‘I have no idea. But I think Gladys would be content to 
do nothing much to-morrow, perhaps.’ 

‘ Alfred,’ said Lady Bligh, severely, ‘Gladys tells me you have 
never once had her in the Park! How is that?’ 

‘ I—well, the fact is, I’m such a duffer in the very swagger 
part of the town,’ said poor Alfred; ‘and I never did know the 
run of the parks properly.’ 

‘Then you shall drive with Gladys and me, and learn. It is 
getting near the end of the season, when every day makes a 
difference. So, not to lose another day, we'll drive in to-morrow. 
This is my happy thought! I think Gladys will like it—though 
Garrod won't.’ 

‘You mean he'll say it’s too much for his horses? I should 
think he'll give warning,’ said Alfred encouragingly. 

‘He may,’ said Lady Bligh, with a fine fearlessness which can 
be properly appraised only by ladies who keep, or once kept, 
their coachman. ‘He may. I defy him!’ 


CHAPTER XI. 
A THUNDER-CLAP. 


FuLLy ten days were wanting before the Eton and Harrow cricket- 
match, which appears to be pretty generally recognised as the last 
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“turn ’ in the great variety entertainment of the season ; there 
was plenty of life, and of high life, too, in the town yet; and, 
what was even more essential to a thorough enjoyment of the 
Park, the afternoon, as regarded the weather, was for once beyond 
all praise. Moreover, Royalty was there for at least half an hour ; 
so that the circumstances attendant upon young Mrs. Bligh’s first 
appearance in the ring of fashion were in every way all that could 
be desired. 

It was an ‘appearance’; for Lady Bligh, though in no sense a 
woman of fashion, was sufficiently well known to attract attention, 
which was heightened by the increasing rarity of her appearances 
in the fashionable world. Even had it been otherwise, the robust, 
striking beauty of the dark young woman at her side must have 
awakened interest on its own account. It did, among those who 
did not know the Blighs by sight. But with most people the 
questions were: Where had Lady Bligh discovered such a fresh 
and taking type of prettiness? Was the girl a relation? Was 
that Alfred Bligh sitting opposite to the ladies, come back from 
Australia disfigured by a beard? Was she his fiancée—or were 
they already married? It is intended by no means to imply that 
the modest and even homely equipage of Lady Bligh became the 
cynosure of Hyde Park; but it was certainly seen; and few saw 
it with unawakened curiosity. 

One or two persons were able to satisfy to some extent this 
curiosity, and took a delight in doing so ; Lady Lettice Dunlop, for 
one. The curiosity that Lady Lettice relieved was of a languid and 
peculiarly well-bred kind. A coronet adorned the barouche in which 
she rode. She said rather more than she knew, yet not quite all 
that she did know, and said it with a gentle disdain. But Lady 
Lettice was stopped by a deprecatory gesture of her mother the 
Countess before she came to the end—which made her regret 
having over-elaborated the beginning. The Countess considered 
the story most coarse, and regretted the almost friendly nature of 
the bow with which she had just favoured poor Lady Bligh. Yet, 
as the Lady Lettice was generous enough to fancy, the Colonial 
creature did seem on her very best behaviour this afternoon. And 
in her fancy Lady Lettice was nearer the mark than in her facts. 

Another person, in an even better position to answer questions 
concerning the Bride, was Mr. Travers, M.P.—now the newest 
M.P. but one. He was walking under the trees with his daughter, 
whom he was boring somewhat with his political ‘ shop’ ; for he was 
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enough of a new boy still to be full of his nice new lessons. This 
Miss Travers, however, was no young girl, but a woman of thirty, 
with a kind, sweet, sympathetic face, and a nature intensely 
independent. She was best known for her splendid work in 
Whitechapel, though how splendid that work really was no one 
knew outside the slums, where her face was her only protection— 
but a greater one than a cordon of police. But she had also a 
reputation as a singer, which need not have been confined to a 
few drawing-rooms in the West, and numberless squalid halls in 
the East, had she been ambitiously inclined. And this Miss 
Travers was attracted and charmed by the bold, conspicuous 
beauty of young Mrs. Bligh ; pressed for an introduction ; pressed 
all the harder on hearing some plain truths about the Bride and 
her Bush manners; and presently had her way. 

It was now six o’clock. The crowning period of the afternoon 
had commenced with the arrival of Royalty a few minutes before 
the hour. Carriages were drawn up by the rails on either side in 
long, regular ranks. The trough between presented visions of 
glossy horseflesh and flashing accoutrements and flawless japan, to 
say nothing of fine looks and finer dress; visions changeful as 
those of the shaken kaleidoscope ; marvellous, magical visions— 
no matter how much or how little they owed to the golden 
glamour of the sinking sun—visions of intrinsic wonder. 

The Blighs’ serviceable vehicle had found an anchorage by 
the inner rails in the thick of all this, but not in the thickest. 
They were, in fact, no further than a furlong from the Corner, and 
thus in comparatively open water. At this point the shrubs 
planted between the two converging courses come to an end, and 
the two roads are separated by little more than twenty yards. A 
little way further on you can see only the bobbing heads of the 
riders over in Rotten Row; but at this point you have indeed 
‘the whole show’ before you. The position had been taken up 
on the Bride’s express petition. It was the riding that interested 
Gladys. She had no eyes for the smart people in the carriages 
when once she could watch with as little trouble the hacks and 
their riders in Rotten Row. The little interest she took in the 
passing and re-passing of Royalty was somewhat disappointing. 
But it was plain that she was enjoying herself in her own way ; 
and that was everything. When the Traverses came up, the 
interruption of this innocent enjoyment was a distinct annoyance 
to Gladys. 
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Alfred—to whom it was not an afternoon of wild delight—got 
out of the carriage with some alacrity ; and Miss Travers, with a 
very engaging freedom of manner, got in. She button-holed the 
Bride (if that is not an exclusively masculine act—as between 
man and man), and at first the Bride did not like it. Very soon, 
however, Gladys was pleased to withdraw her attention, partially, 
from Rotten Row and transfer it to Miss Travers. Like every- 
body else, the Bride was immensely attracted; Miss Travers’s 
manner was so sympathetic, yet unaffected, and so amazingly free 
(Gladys thought) from English stiffness; and her face was 
infinitely kind and sweet, and her voice musical and soft. 

So Mr. Travers, with one foot upon the carriage-step, brought 
Lady Bligh up to date in her politics generally, and in his own 
political experiences in particular; and Alfred made aimless pat- 
terns on the ground with his feet; and Miss Travers questioned 
Gladys on the subject upon which all strangers who were told 
where she came from invariably and instantly did question her. 
But Miss Travers did it in a way of her own, and a charming way. 
You would have thought it had been the dream of her life to go 
to Australia; you would have inferred that it was her misfortune 
and not her fault that her lines were cast in England instead of 
out there; and yet you would not, you could not, have suspected 
her of hypocrisy. She was one of those singular people who seem 
actually to prefer, in common conversation, the twwm to the mewm. 
Gladys was charmed. But still she stole furtive glances across 
the space dividing them from the tan; and her answers, which 
would have been eager and impetuous enough in any other 
circumstances, came often slowly ; she was obviously distraite. 

Miss Travers saw this, and followed the direction of the dark, 
eager eyes, and thought she understood. But suddenly there 
came a quick gleam into the Bride’s eyes which Miss Travers did 
not understand. A horsewoman was crossing their span of vision 
in the Row at a brisk canter. The Bride became strangely 
agitated. Her face was transfigured with surprise and delight 
and incredulity. Her lips came apart, but no breath escaped 
them. Her flashing eyes followed the cantering horsewoman, 
who, in figure and in colouring, if not in feature, was just such 
another as Gladys herself, and who sat her horse to perfection. 
But she was cantering past ; she would not turn her head, she 
would not look; a moment more and the shrubs would hide her 
from Gladys—perhaps for ever. 
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Before that moment passed, Gladys stood up in the carriage, 
trembling with excitement. Careless of the place—forgetful of 
Lady Bligh and all that had passed, and the good understanding 
so hardly gained—attracting the attention of Royalty by conspicu- 
ously turning her back upon them as they passed for the fourth 
time—the Bride encircled her lips with her two gloved palms, 
and uttered a cry that few of the hundreds who heard it ever 
forgot : 

© Coo-ce !’ 

That was the startling cry as nearly asit can be written. But 
no letters can convey the sustained shrillness of the long, pene- 
trating note represented by the first syllable, nor the weird, die- 
away wail of the second. It is the well-known Bush call, the 
‘jodei’ of the black-fellow; but it has seldom been heard from a 
white throat as Gladys Bligh let it out that afternoon in Hyde 
Park, and in the presence of Royalty. 

To say that there was a sensation in the vicinity of the 
Blighs’ carriage—to say that its occupants were for the moment 
practically paralysed—is to understate matters, rather. But, 
before they could recover themselves, the Bride had jumped from 
the carriage, pressed through the posts, rushed across to the oppo- 
site railings, and seized in both hands the hand of the other dark 
and strapping young woman, who had reined in her horse at once 
upon the utterance of the ‘ Coo-ce!’ 

And there was a nice little observation, audible to many, which 
Gladys had let fall in flying : 

‘Good Lord deliver us—it’s her !’ 


CHAPTER XII. 


PAST PARDON. 


PaTIENCE and sweetness of disposition may not only be driven 
beyond endurance; they may be knocked outside in, knocked 
into their own antitheses. And one need not go to crime or even 
to sin to find offences which no amount of abstract angelicalness 
could readily forgive or ever forget. It is a sufficiently bad offence, 
if not an actual iniquity, to bring well-to-do people into public 
derision through an act of flagrant thoughtlessness and unparalleled 
social barbarity. But if the people are not only well-to-do, but 
well and honourably known, and relations by your marriage, who 
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have been more than kind to you, you could scarcely expect a 
facile pardon. Sincerity apart, they would be more than mortal 
if they so much as pretended to forgive you out of hand, and 
little less than divine if they did not tell you at once what they 
thought of you, and thereafter ignore you until time healed their 
wounds. 

Woman of infinite sweetness though she was, Lady Bligh was 
mortal, not divine ; and she showed her clay by speaking very 
plainly indeed, as the carriage swept out of the Park, and by 
speaking no more (to Gladys) that day. A good deal of cant is 
current about people whose anger is violent (‘ while it lasts’), but 
shortlived (‘he gets over it ina moment’), but it is difficult to 
believe in those people. If there be just cause for wrath, with or 
without violence, it is not in reason that you can be in a rollick- 
ing good humour the next minute. That is theatrical anger, the 
anger of the heavy father. Lady Bligh, with all her virtues, 
could nurse the genuine passion—an infant that thrives at the 
breast. Indeed, it- is probable that before the end of the silent 
drive to Twickenham (Alfred never opened his clenched teeth 
once) this thoroughly good woman positively detested the 
daughter whom she had just learnt to love. For it is a fallacy to 
suppose that the pepper-and-salt emotion of love and hatred in 
equal parts is the prerogative of lovers; you will find it oftener in 
the family. 

What penitence Gladys had expressed had been lame— 
crippled by an excuse. Moreover, her tone had lacked complete 
contrition. Indeed, if not actually defiant, her manner was at 
least repellent. She had been spoken to hotly ; some of the heat 
was reflected ; it was a hot moment. 

As for her excuse, it, of course, was ridiculous—qud excuse. 

She had seen her oldest—indeed, her only—girl friend, Ada 
Barrington. Ada (Gladys pronounced it ‘Ida’) was another 
squatter’s daughter; their fathers had been neighbours, more or 
less, for many years; but Ada’s father owned more stations than 
one, was a wealthy man—in fact, a ‘woollen king.’ Gladys had 
known they were in Europe, but that was all. And she had seen 
Ada cantering past, but Ada had not seen her. So she had ‘ coo-ee’d.’ 
What else was there to be done? Gladys did not exactly ask this 
question, but she implied it plainly. As it happened, if she had 
not ‘ coo-ce’d,’ she never would have seen Ada again, to a certainty ; 
for the Barringtons had taken a place in Suffolk, and were going 
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down there the very nextday. That was all. Perhaps it was too 
much. 

Silence ensued, and outlasted the long drive. What after- 
wards passed between the young husband and wife did not, of 
course, transpire. There was no further expression of regret than 
the very equivocal and diluted apology comprehended in the 
Bride’s excuses; indeed, Lady Bligh and her daughter-in-law 
never spoke that night; nor did Alfred attempt to mediate 
between them. Asa matter of fact, his wife had told him—with 
a recklessness that cut him to the heart—that, this time, she 
neither expected nor deserved, nor so much as desired, any one’s 
forgiveness ; that now she knew what she had feared before, that 
she was hopeless; that—but the rest was wild talk. 

Next morning, however, Alfred went to Lady Bligh with a 
letter, one that Gladys had received by the early post. It was an 
invitation from the Barringtons, the wording of which was suffi- 
ciently impulsive and ill-considered. Ada besought her darling 
Gladys to go stay with them in Suffolk immediately, on the fol- 
lowing Saturday, and for as many days as she could and would; 
and the invitation included the darling’s husband in a postscript. 

‘ An extraordinary kind of invitation!’ observed Lady Bligh, 
handing back the letter. 

‘Ignorance,’ said Alfred laconically. 

‘Did you meet the people out there ?’ 

‘Only this girl’s brother; the others had been in Europe some 
time. I thought him a very pleasant fellow, I remember, though 
his contempt for me and all “ home” birds was magnificent.’ 

‘Well,’ said Lady Bligh, ‘it is hardly the kind of invitation 
that Gladys can accept. Is it?’ 

‘ She refuses to think of it,’ Alfred answered, with a frown that 
rather puzzled Lady Bligh. ‘But I hope she will change her mind. 
I wish her to go.’ 

His mother was silent for more than a minute. ‘ Does the letter 
say Saturday ?’ she then inquired. 

‘Yes.’ Alfred gazed steadily in his mother’s face as though 
he would search her inmost thoughts. ‘Yes, it says Saturday. 
And it is on Saturday that the Lord Chief is coming down to stay 
over Sunday, is it not? I thought so. I very much wish I could 
induce her to go.’ 

‘Not on that account, my boy, I hope?’ Lady Bligh seemed 
slightly embarrassed. 
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‘ Partly,’ said Alfred, speaking firmly and distinctly, but not 
without an effort ; ‘partly on that account, but by no means 
altogether.’ 

‘She could not go without you,’ remarked Lady Bligh; ‘and 
they do not ask you civilly, to say the least of it.’ 

‘She could go without me,’ returned Alfred emphatically. 
‘What’s more, I want her to. It’s she that won’t hear of it. 
These are quite old and intimate friends of Gladys and her father. 
She might easily spend a week with them alone, without me. 
Mother—I think she would like it so, if only she would go! They 
are probably free-and-easy, roughish folks, and it would do her 
good, a week with them. There would be no restraints—nay, she 
has observed none here, God knows !-—but there there might be 
mone to observe. She could do and say what she liked. She 
would hurt no one’s feelings. She would scandalise no one. 
And—do you know what, mother ?—I have got it into my head 
that when she came back she would see the difference, and appre- 
ciate your ways here more than she ever might otherwise. I 
have got it into my head that one week of that kind, just now, 
would open her eyes for good and all. And I think—there 
might be no more relapses! Yes, I thought that before; but I 
was wrong, you see—after yesterday! Besides, this week would 
bring us within a few weeks of Scotland; and, after Scotland, we 
shall have our own little place to go to—I have almost settled 
upon one. But if I went with her, restraint would go with her too.’ 

His voice had broken more than once with emotion. He com- 
manded it with difficulty, and it became hard and unnatural. In 
this tone he added : 

‘ Besides—it would be more comfortable for everyone if she 
were not here with the Lord Chief Justice.’ 

‘Do not say that—do not think that!’ said Lady Bligh; but 
faintly, because her heart echoed his sentiment. 

‘Oh, there’s no disguising it—my wife’s dynamite!’ said 
Alfred, with a short, harsh laugh. ‘Only an explosion is worse at 
one time than at another.’ He went hastily from the room, 
neither of them having referred directly to the scandalous scene in 
the Park. 

He went straight to his wife, to try once more to coax her 
into accepting the Barringtons’ invitation. But it was of no use. 
She would not listen to him. She would go nowhere without her 
husband ; she would write that to Ada plainly. 
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Later in the morning, Lady Bligh, of her own deliberate design, 
came in contact with her daughter-in-law. Gladys attempted 
escape. Lady Bligh caught her by the hand. 

‘ You are angry, Gladys!’ 

Gladys said nothing. 

‘I don’t think you are the one to be angry,’ Lady Bligh said, 
nettled by the other’s sullen manner. 

Gladys raised her eyes swiftly from the ground; they were 
filled with bitterness. ‘ Haven’t Ia right to be what I like with 
myself?’ she cried. ‘Iam angry with no one else. But I shall 
never forgive myself—no, nor I won’t be forgiven either; I am 
hopeless! I feared it before; now I know it. Let me go, Lady 
Bligh !’ 

She broke away, and found a quiet spot, by-and-by, among 
the trees by the river. 

‘If only I were in there!’ cried Gladys, out of the tumult of 
shame and rebellion within her. In there, or else back in the 
Bush! And one is possible and easy; and the other is neither!’ 

By a single grotesque act, she had brought her happiness, and 
not hers alone, to wreck and ruin! 


(To be continued.) 








